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Roses as a Central Object in a view in the garden of Mrs. Charles N. 
Welsh, at her Summer Cottage at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 











The Rhododendron, State Flower of West Virginia, blooming as a Foundation 
Planting. Grounds of Mrs. Charles N. Welsh, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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Striking effect by using the Iris as a Border Planting 


The Iris—A Fitting National Flower 


F all the garden flowers of today, 
the Iris has developed the most 
rapidly and is now considered one 
of the most popular perennials 

in the United States. In a poll taken by 
one of the national magazines devoted to 
gardening, it was found that Iris rate 
next f6 Roses as the most popular flower. 

Iris grow in every state in the Union. 
They flourish in the cold northern states 
of Minnesota and Maine, and bloom 
equally well in the warm climates of Cali- 
fornia and Texas. What other flower can 
equal the Iris in such adaptability? 
There is no flower that is more easily 
grown, none that will produce a wider 
range, or greater riot of color; with pleas- 
ing fragrance, great diversity of form, 
size and height; and with a blooming 
season lasting a greater part of the year 
if proper varieties are selected. 

The present-day Iris are as handsome 
as the choicest orchids; yet as hardy as 
the oak. The hybridizer’s skill has worked 
miracles—producing flowers with petals 
like velvet and others which seem to be 
made of the finest porcelain. It has been 
but in the last decade, that this great ad- 
vance has been made. Just as the in- 
ventors have given to the world larger, 
better and more beautiful motor ears, so 
have the horticulturists produced bigger, 
finer, and more exquisite Iris blossoms. 
If you have never had the good fortune 
to view such fine varieties as the white 
Venus de Milo, the blue Blue Velvet, the 
red Indian Chief, the pink Frieda Mohr, 
or the yellow Pluie d’Or; you do not 
know to what heights of beauty the 
hybridizers have attained. 

These varieties are so superior to the 
older inferior specimens such as Floren- 
tina, Archeveque, Dr. Bernice, or Sher- 


BY HOWARD E. WEED, (Oregon) 
win Wright that one finds it difficult to 
believe they belong to the same species. 
Indeed, these older varieties are the 
“flags” of a generation or more ago; the 
term “Iris” can be applied only to the 
improved modern sorts. One finds every 
kind of Iris except a climber—and per- 
haps the hybridizers will some day sur- 
prise us, even more than they have done 
in the past, by producing a Climbing Iris 
Rambler. 


RISES more and more are coming into 
their own as flower lovers become 
aware of the innumerable ways in which 





iris—Asia 


they may be used to make gardens more 
attractive. They may be planted in beds 
which enables specialized culture and 
the production of magnificent blooms; 
they may be used as a border to a drive 
either in one color, or by a blending of 
various harmonious shades; they are effee- 
tive to cover hillsides and may be inter- 
spersed with all manner of looser-growing 
perennials such as Columbines, Michael- 
mas Daisies, and Phlox. All the larger 
Irises are at their best if planted in 
groups or clumps against a background 
of shrubbery. They are especially de- 
sirable in the mixed border where one 
may give special attention to color 
grouping. 

It is difficult to select varieties from 
descriptions, for the average person finds 
it hard to visualize particular colors and 
their blending. But inasmuch as actual 
observation is generally impossible, the 
flower lover must take a chance by order- 
ing from catalog descriptions. In the 
event such new varieties do not prove up 
to expectation, they may be disearded and 
more suitable sorts procured. 

Here is a list of fine varieties from 
which the enthusiast may make his selee- 
tion—a palette of many pigments from 
which the garden artist may paint the 
flower picture: 

Messaline, pink and old-gold; Ambas- 
sadeur, a smoky-lavender and dark- 
maroon; Santa Barbara or El Capitan, 
pale lavender-blues; Magnifica, standards 
of violet-blue on white and reddish falls; 
Allure, an irridisecent-pink; Asphodel, a 
lavender-violet; F'ra Angelico, a bronzy- 
gold; San Francisco, a white lined with 
blue; Frieda Mohr, a lilac-pink; Morning 
Splendor, a ruby-crimson; Primrose, a 
medium’ yellow; Alcazar, mauve and 
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purple; Rheingauperle, a 
Dolly Madison, a mauve-yellow; and 
Elizabeth Egelberg, a beautiful pink-and- 
mauve. 

Each of the varieties I have listed is 
highly rated by the American Iris Society 
and all may be purchased for $1 or less, 
many being sold as low as 15 and 25 
eents. An expenditure of $10 should be 
sufficient to provide a wealth of color for 
the garden. Once a flower lover eom- 
mences growing Iris, he will desire to add 
a few new varieties each season. 


pink-rose; 


RIS are best transplanted during the 
dormant season, which is after they 

have blossomed, until late in the Fall; 
although they should be replanted while 
the ground still is warm enough to start 
a new root system. This time varies in 
different parts of the country. July and 
August are the best months in the 
Northern States while August and Sep- 
tember are better in the Southern States 
where Summers are dry and hot. 

Plants bloom the first year after plant- 
ing, but make a much better display the 
second year. The flowers from plants the 
first season are not as large or accurately 
colored, nor the bloom stalks as tall as in 
well-established clumps. The root of an 
Iris is a creeping, fleshy rootstock, known 
as rhizome. Buds issue from the side 
of this rootstock and form new rhizomes. 
This fleshy rhizome produces fibrous root- 
lets on its underside which grow outward 
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and downward seeking food for the plant. 

The rhizome should be set in earth with 
the rootlets carefully spread and the soil 
well firmed about them. The top of the 
rhizome should be showing above the 
ground. Two important requirements are 
good drainage and plenty of sunlight. 
The Bearded Iris do not grow well in 
acid soil. It is best to water the new 
plants every week after setting them out, 
until they become firmly established. The 
earth shou'd be stirred after watering to 
prevent baking. 

The larger the Iris rhizome, the more 
likely it is to bloom. Every plant pur- 
chased from a grower should show signs 
of at least one increase on each side of 
the main stalk, otherwise it will not bloom 
the following season. Large, vigorous 
rhizomes produce bloom the first season, 
while smaller plants sometimes take a 
year to attain sufficient size to bloom. 

Plants are packed dry for shipment 
and should be planted as soon as received. 
They can be shipped 3,000 miles as satis- 
factorily as 30 miles, which accounts for 
the large commercial growers doing the 
bulk of their business direct by mail with 
eustomers residing in distant states. 
Commercial growers depend on national 
rather than local trade to sustain them. 

When the clumps become crowded after 
three or four years, it is advisable to take 
up the clump and break it into its nat- 
ural divisions. In replanting use the 
young, strong off-shoots only, breaking 
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or cutting them away at the natural 
joints, and discarding the older portions. 
Plant from 8 to 15 inches apart, depend- 
ing upon the effect desired. 

The use and value of Iris as cut flowers 
and for interior decoration has not been 
fully recognized or appreciated. Their 
fragility bars them from the florist’s 
bouquet. It is true that the individual 
blossom lasts only a few days, but when 
the stalk is picked with the flowers in 
bud, the four to ten buds will open in 
succession, thus giving continuous bloom 
for a week or more. When one blossom 
withers, it may be plucked and the beauty 
of another blossom enjoyed. 

Cut-flowers should be obtained before 
the sun rises and before the petals unfold 
from the bud. By recutting the stems 
under water, and changing the water 
daily, the indoor display can be length- 
ened considerably. A sharp knife should 
be used, and a slanting cut made to 
avoid squeezing the stem together which 
would reduce the amount of water which 
could be taken up. Such a cut will pre- 
vent the ends from being sealed should 
they rest upon the bottom of the holder. 


The flower lover who plants a garden 
of Iris, ends his quest for the “Rain- 
bow’s End.” 


White Bottle Gentian 


The white of Gentian Andrewsi is more 
common than the blue variety in the Gati- 
neau Valley of the Laurentian Mountains, 
north of Ottawa, where we have our sum- 
mer home. It is usually found growing 
in low or semi-swampy places, but it 
seems to be quite happy in rather dry 
locations in our garden. It submits to 
being transplanted without protest. 


J. A. Ruppick, (Que.) 
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Roses in June 


BY 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


any Rose Plant from madly doing its 

best in June, the month of Roses 
and brides. When I write about Roses in 
June, then, there is nothing to suggest 
anything extraordinary in the plentitude 
and beauty of the flowers that are then 
so abundantly produced. 

Sometimes I think there ought to be a 
campaign instituted to give the Rose, the 
most universal of our garden flowers, a 
square deal. We expect the Forsythia to 
give us two or three weeks of golden 
glow in April and early May. We know 
that the Mockoranges will follow, and will 
intersect with the Peonies. We expect 
during those wonderful spring weeks 
again to fall in love with the Lilacs. 

But none of these flowers recur. We 
don’t have Forsythias in August, or 
Lilaes in September, or Peonies before 
frost. We seem to be satisfied to esteem 
these great subjects because they bloom 
for us in their appointed time, to our 
vast advantage. 

The Rose, however, is expected to bloom 
all the growing time, and we have strained 
and sweated—and almost sworn !—to- 
ward constant-blooming varieties which 
we miscall “Everbloomers.” It isn’t fair, 
it isn’t just to the Queen of Flowers, 
which normally gives us its grand ex- 
plosion of color, odor, and flower form, 
in June and early July. That is, the 
normal rose season, if one extends into 
the lovely natives and “wild” Roses, is 
in the latitude of Breeze Hill from the 
last days of April for Rosa ecae, to the 
early days of July for the Climbing 
Wichuraiana Hybrids. We insist on these 
“Everbloomers,” and we worry about 
them, looking with seorn on the mag- 
nificent old Hybrid Perpetuals, which, 
when they do their June best, give us a 
reaction no other woody shrubs ever 
has. 

But now that I have expressed myself 
in this direction, let me make certain 
suggestions about this June rose pro- 
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fusion. The discriminating rose lover 
who has been reading my essays in 


THE FLOWER GROWER, and who has 
noted, I hope, that I have got pretty 
well away from mere varietal and cul- 
tural discussions, can very well make the 
coming June a month of rose record 
which will be to his advantage and to 
the advantage of all his friends. 

These records would have to do with 
the performance of individual Roses, of 
whatever type they are. Which of the 
June Roses—the Hybrid Perpetuals— 
opens without “balling” its buds? Which 
endures June showers without seriously 
interfering with the beauty of the flow- 
ers? Which holds the shape to which it 
has been pruned so as to give the utmost 
proper display? Which are fragrant? 

Then the Hybrid Tea Roses, which 
have over-excited us, ought now to be 
studied with particular attention and 
their qualities recorded for future guid- 


ance. When does each 
comparison with others? How closely 
does it hold to the description which has 
been printed as to its color, form, fra- 
grance, habit? Which are _ notably 
fragrant, and fragrant in what fashion— 
there being several grades of fragrance 
to take into account, the most admired 
and desired of which is probably what is 
called the “old rose scent” of the fine 
old Hybrid Perpetuals, Damasks and the 
others we have too easily forgotten? 

What is the growth-habit of these 
Hybrid Tea Roses? Do they sprawl or 
do they stand up? Is there any tendency 
toward compactness in habit, so that a 
list could be compiled of those that are 
more pleasing than the average in the 
way in which they cover the ground? 

Which of the Hybrid Tea R»ses are 
most appealing in color? Are we to con- 
tinue to be completely obsessed by any- 
thing that tends toward the difficult yel- 
low of the Rosa foetida strain? Do we 
prefer the Rev. F. Page-Roberts type? 
Do we like Talisman, President Herbert 
Hoover, and Autumn, with the various 
changes on these varieties that have been 
and are continuing to be rung? 

Have any of us really returned to 
original rose relations in love for the 
pink Roses, so that we can safely select 
the best and cleanest and loveliest pink 
Roses? Take a standard to compare with, 
for example, which I suspect is Mrs. 
Charles Bell, distinguished by a pure, 
warm, rich pink, utterly different from 
the bluish tones of many touted Roses. 

My readers of rose-intelligence will 
easily see what I am driving at. I want 
them to accumulate their own facts about 
their own Roses, so that they can help 
inquirers, and plan another year toward 
definite aims in higher intelligence. 

The catalogues, most of them, do try 
to tell the favorable truth, but Roses 


variety bloom in 
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have a horrifying faculty of disregarding 
printed details. When I see or read of 
an ambitious effort to set up “standards” 
of rose color, I am amused at the way 
in which the Creator puts to naught all 
these efforts of man! No rose petal was 
ever all the same, I think, all through its 
whole surface. From day to day, almost 
from hour to hour, and indeed from year 
to year, rose colors in the same variety 
vary, wherefore the effort of the honest 
catalogue to depict in color a Rose may 
be ever so commendable, but it cannot 
hold down the disposition of these flow- 
ers, which have been called “God’s love 
letters to His people,” to do something 
newer, or finer, or -better, or different. 

Another item of rose observation I 
prescribe for June. As _ never before, 
there will have been sold in this Spring 
of 1933 millions of “package” Roses— 
good sometimes, indifferent sometimes, 
and undoubtedly bad a good many times, 
according to the conscience, convenience, 
and financial needs of the nurseryman 
who is responsible for them. How are 
they behaving? Do they continue to grow 
and give advantage? Have those planted 
last year started up again in any sort 
of fashion ? 

All this, it will be noted, is an urgent 
demand for Rose facts. The American 
Rose Society is hungry for more and 
more, and yet more, of these facts. “The 
Proof of the Pudding” in the American 
Rose Annual this year published the 
critical observations of 42 thoughtful ob- 
servers all over America concerning more 
than two hundred of the newer Roses. It 
could be still better if more people told 
the truth, which is what we want. The 
American Rose Magazine, as the bi- 
monthly organ of the Society, is just 
getting into its stride, and here again is 
an opportunity for the interchange of 
rose facts among members. 
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A bed of the exquisite orchid-pink-toned Iris Rheingauperle 


Iris for Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 


HOSE who think of Iris as having 

a brief, brilliant season of bloom, 

have not yet made the acquaint- 

ance of the newer introductions of 
this vast family. By a proper selection 
of varieties, it is now possible to have 
a continuous display of Iris blooms from 
early Spring until well after Labor Day. 
In fact I have had Iris-in bloom in my 
garden well into December during favor- 
able seasons. And then I will tell you 
about an Iris that blooms all Winter 
long in a coldframe. 

But first let me introduce you to 
Recticulata, a lovely violet-scented Bulb- 
ous Iris of pansy-violet coloring, that 
sends its spears of foliage right up 
through Winter’s ice and snow and 
bursts out into bloom ahead of the Cro- 
eus, which has always been considered 
the herald of Springtime. Reticulata is 
a real Iris, of ample size, a prodigious 
bloomer and an exeellent subject for a 
well-drained pocket in a sunny part of 
the rock garden. <A dozen of them 
should be planted together. 

These are followed by the Miniature 
Bearded Iris, which share April’s tears 
and smiles with the Croeus. These are 
popular for the rock garden and are 
also delightful when planted at the outer 
edge of a perennial border. These 
Miniature Irises are available in a wide 
range of exquisite colors, wine-red, sky- 
blue, glistening snowy-white, deep, rich 
golden-yellow, velvety royal-purple, and 
some new blends. There has also re- 
cently been introduced two everblooming 
Miniatures, one a yellow and the other 
a purple, which greatly prolong the sea- 
son of these dainty little gems. 


BY ROBERT WAYMAN 


The Miniature Irises have hardly 
faded when the Pogoeyelus Hybrids 
make their appearance. These are a 
comparatively recent race of Iris, created 
by crossing the Asiatic Oneoeyelus Spe- 
cies, with the hardy Pogoniris, better 
known as the Bearded Iris. These hy- 
brids are quite hardy in our Northern 
gardens. This group contains many very 
handsome varieties. All of them are 
quite different from all other Irises. 
The flowers of most of them are heavily 
netted, or beautifully marked. The 
Pogocylus Hybrids are especially adapted 
to use in the rock garden, because they 
thrive in dry, hot, sunny locations. This 
group is lime-loving and the soil may be 
liberally treated with ground limestone 
and bone meal, wood or coal ashes. 

There is also a new group of Early 
Aristocrats in the Tall Bearded Iris 
group that come into flower while most 
garden enthusiasts are looking for buds 
on their Iris. They are large, handsome, 
tall flowers in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, white, yellow, soft-sky-blue, intense- 
purple, rich blends, soft and_ brilliant 
colors. 

Late May and early June is known as 
Iris time, because that is the time when 
the vast group of Bearded Iris are at 
their best. They are hardy and easy 
to grow. They have been cultivated in 
this country longer than the other 
groups and are therefore better known. 

There are hundreds of choice varieties 
of Bearded Iris from which to choose. 
The flowers range in color from pure- 


white, through all shades of mauve and 
blue to deep-purple. Among the newer 
varieties are many lovely colors never 
seen in the older varieties, such as 
bronze and copper tones, orchid-pink, 
fiery-red, and innumerable subtle shades, 
tones and blends. 

While the flower lover is still admiring 
the big beautiful blooms of the Tall 
Bearded Iris, an entirely different group 
bursts into bloom. These are known as 
Siberian Irises, although they do not 
come from Siberia, as the name indi- 
sates, but from central Europe, and Rus- 
sia, and from Manchuria. Naturally 
they are perfectly hardy. 

The Siberian Irises are prodigious 
bloomers, an established clump often 
producing fifty or more flowers. The 
blooms are borne on long slender stems, 
which give the flowers a graceful ap- 
pearance, either in the garden, or as cut 
flowers. Unlike the Pogoeyelus Hybrids, 
this group likes plenty of moisture. In- 
stead of planting it in the rock garden, 
give it a favored spot near the lily pool, 
or along the edge of a brook, if you are 
so fortunate as to have one. If not so 
fortunate, they will make themselves 
quite at home anywhere in the garden, 
as there is no flower that is quite so 
accommodating as the Siberian Iris. But 
avoid giving them lime, or bone-meal, 
which contains a large percentage of 
lime. Give them plenty of humus, espe- 
cially that with an acid reaction. The 
best fertilizer is well-rotted stable 


manure. 
Blooming between the last of the 
Bearded Iris and the first of the Japan- 
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ese varieties, is a group of Beardless 
Species, native to various European and 
Asiatie countries and to America, all of 
whieh have been collected and brought 
together for the benefit of the American 
gardener. There are also many Beard- 
less Hybrids, created by crossing these 
various species. This group is compara- 
tively little known, but it is a particu- 
larly valuable group because they fill a 
gap in the periods of bloom. They are 
also different in form from all other Iris 
and are quite attractive. Like the Si- 
berian Iris, these Beardle’s Species and 
their Hybrids are acid loving and reach 
their perfection in soil that is rich in 
humus. Well-rotted manure is the best 
fertilizer for them. 


The Japanese Iris form a midsummer 
group of gorgeous coloring and great 
size. They are all descended from a sin- 
gle Japanese Species, the result of hun- 
dreds of years of painstaking effort on 
the part of Japanese Horticulturists. 
They are so varied that one would sus- 
pect them of being of complex parentage 
if the facts were not known. The eul- 
tivated forms of Japanese Iris fall into 
two principle groups, single and double. 
In the single varieties the inner seg- 
ments are undeveloped, 
bloom three-petaled. 


leaving the 
In the double va- 
rieties the inner segments are fully 
developed, so that the flower has six 
large petals. A few also have nine 
petals. The flowers of both are of 
gigantic size. Both forms are flat and 
spreading, forming an entirely different 
appearance from any other Iris. 

The Japanese Iris are hardy and easy 
to grow. The wonder is that they are 
not found in more gardens, since their 
blooms are especially weleome, coming 








Iris Reticulata, one of the earliest 
of all spring garden flowers 


at a time when the spring flood of bloom 
has waned. 


Few home gardeners know that the 
[ris season can be prolonged even after 
the Japanese Iris have furled their bril- 
liant banners and faded into unassuming 
green. 


Iris Dichotoma comes from Manchuria 
and Northern China, a region whieh has 
contributed much to our modern gar- 
dens. It blossoms for a fui! four weeks 
in late Midsummer, when no other Irises 
are in flower. The plants are wonder- 
fully prolific. I have seen a well-estab- 
lished plant produce as many as 200 
blossoms in a single season. The flowers 


YA5 


are from 114% to 2 inches across and are 
beautifully marked. 

Next in the brilliant Iris procession 
comes the Fall-flowering varieties. These 
new varieties really have two distinct 
periods of bloom. They first flower in 
the Early Spring, along with the Pogo- 
evelus hybrids; then they flower in the 
Fall, beginning in September and con- 
tinuing until eut down by very heavy 
freezing weather. Ordinary frosts do 
not affect them; they seem to like it 
and, as I said at the beginning of this 
article, I have had them in bloom in 
my garden well into December. 

Now we have given you an Iris season 
running for a full eight months in the 
latitude of New York, and we have 
brought for the American Gardener Iris 
from all over the world, all of them 
hardy and quite at heme in our Ameri- 
ean gardens. But would you be sur 
prised to also know that we also have 
a group that refuses to bloom during the 
Summertime, but will blossom all Win 
ter long with the protection of an ordi 
nary cold frame, if given a rest-period 
This rest 
period is accomplished by closing down 


curing the Summer months. 


the cold frame during the Summer and 
withholding all moisture until Fall. In 
our Southern states it will sometimes 
flower out of doors right through the 
Winter. This is Iris Stylosa, a beau 
tiful lavender flower; there is also a 
snow-white form. 


And of course I have just touched the 
subject briefly. I have shown that we 
may enjoy Iris nearly every month in 
the year by the proper selection of 
varieties. Never before have lovely va- 
rieties been so inexpensive. This is a 
good time to extend your Iris collection. 





Left. Lord Wolseley, one 
of the Beardless Species 
that flowers between the 
Tall Bearded and the 
Japanese tris 


Right, Susiana, an Onco- 
cyclus tris, from Asia 
Minor 
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Centerpiece for Table, 
made up of Gladiolus 
PATRICIA CARTER. 
This variety was the win- 
ner of silver medal for 
best new Primulinus vari- 
ety, and first prize for 
best light-pink Primu- 
linus variety. 
Exhibited at A. G. 8S. 
Annual Show by A. E.. 
Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana 








Deep Planting of the Gladiolus 


BY MRS. B. A. BURDON, (N. B.) 


OUR years ago, a friend advised 

planting my Glads deeper than two 
inches. I planted mine the following 
year four inches, with better results, 
larger blooms, longer stems, fewer bulb- 
lets, and larger bulbs. 
planted six inches deep, with still better 
results. I had very few bulblets, as one 
friend in Nebraska says, but my bulbs 
were larger still, and in some cases 
doubled and trebled, and they were all 
large bulbs. 

This last year, 1932, I graded my 
bulbs. The 3-inch I planted in a trench 
eight inches wide and nine inches deep; 
the two-inch I planted six inches deep, 
and what few bulbs I had that were 
smaller, I planted not less than four 
inches deep. In this trench I planted 
a row each side, with a space between 
each bulb, twice the width of bulb, which 
was six inches between each three-inch 
bulb. I had beautiful blooms, healthy 
and strong. I just half filled the trench 
until the shoots were about four inches 
high. I then filled in the trench. In 
deep planting I find it better this way 
for the trench is warmed easier, and 
where our Spring is cold, by digging my 
trenches a few days before planting, the 
earth is warmed and so helps growth. 

I do not plant all bulbs at one time. 
I plant over a period of about three 
weeks. In this way, I prolong the bloom- 
ing period, and do not have all in bloom 
at one time. This last Autumn I dug 
bulbs that measured four inches across, 
very few bulblets, and in one bed where 
I had 120 bulbs planted, I got 143 bulbs 
this Autumn, with none under two 
inches. 

I am going to plant my largest bulbs 
twelve inches deep this year, as I was 
talking to a friend who took most of the 
first prizes and silver trophy for Glads, 
at our exhibition last year, and his 
Glads were the most beautiful I have 
seen. The best flower in the Show, he 


The next year, I . 


said was planted over a foot deep, and 
stood five feet, three inches high, so I’m 
one for deep planting. I don’t want 
bulblets. 


Epiror’s Note:—My long experience in 
growing the Gladiolus will perhaps enable 
me to offer suggestions in connection with 
the above, which — be helpful both to 
Mrs. Burdon and to others who are interested 
in similar problems. 


I have planted Glads at a depth all the way 
from just about putting them on top of the 
ground and pulling a little earth over them, to 
a depth of eight te ten inches, but never as 
deep as a foot. My results with the dee 
planting were not at all satisfactory; my soil 
being a sandy soil and the most of the fer- 
tility in same being near the surface. In 
my sandy soil I have found that a depth 
of four to five inches is enough for even 
the largest bulbs, and two to three inches 
best for the smaller ones, but I could not 
recommend less than .two inches deep be- 
cause there is great danger of drying out 
during dry weather; especially true in a light 
or sandy soil. 

Very deep planting is only useful and even 
permissible in a very deep soil and _ for 
special purposes, like growing exhibition 
bloom. Even then, as explained by Mrs. 
Burdon, special handling is necessary in the 
way of not filling in the trench completely 
when first planted. It has been proven over 
and over again, as Mrs. Burdon has proved 
in her own experience, that deep. planting 
results in few bulblets, and while Mrs. Bur- 
don has secured very large bulbs by deep 
planting, this is partly owing to wide spac- 
ing, as each bulb would have a large area 
of ground for good growth. 


Deep planting is also expensive and not 
practicable commercially. Deep planting is 
also dangerous except in a well-drained soil; 
as during a wet time the bulbs might rot. 

Altogether this subject is one which needs 
looking at from several different angles to 
appreciate all its points and value. 

Another point is the question of size of 
bulbs. Mere size is not a good indication 
of wee of bulbs. Big bulbs may produce 
no bloom at all, and Mrs. Burdon may find 
that some of her big bulbs may not give the 
results that she expects. She may also en- 
counter a season when deep planting may not 
only be of no advantage, but a detriment, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions. 

Deep planting was generally and _ errone- 
ously recommended some _ years ago. for 
Gladiolus, and the majority of those who 
adopted deep planting have given it up. 
One prominent grower that I know of, who 
adopted deep planting, found that not only 
was his increase from bulblets lacking, but 
that his growth of bulbs was not as good 
as when planted at less depth. 


We will be interested to know the results 


secured by Mrs. Burdon in planting twelve 
inches deep this year. 
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Thrips on Glads in Nevada 


| RECALL having first seen Thrips 
two years ago, (1930), and at that 
time the host p'ants were not Gladioli, 
but were Morning Glories, Columbines, 
and a climber ealled Canary Bird Vine. 
Gladioli beds in another part of the yard 
were unaffected, or at least were not 
infected to an extent great enough to 
arrest my attention. 

The pests were first noticed on the 
Morning Glories about August 1. Prob- 
ably they were on hand much sooner, 
but being of such smali size they were 
not noticed until the peculiar behavior of 
the plant foliage appeared. The foliage 
turned from green to yellow, and 
gradually withered and dried. Colum- 
bines and Canary Bird Vine suffered 
similar attacks. Persistent spraying finally 
brought coatrol. 

While the Gladioli did not suffer at 
that time, the year following brought a 
reversed attack by Thrips. Morning 
Glories and other plants affected the 
year before were hardly touched, but 
considerable damage was done among the 
Glads. Even a border of Iris, long after 
blooming season, was found to be in- 
fected. Spray was tried persistently on 
the Glads, but to no avail. Thrips seem 
to be spray-proof. 

The surprising feature, as regards 
pests, for the season of 1932, was the 
entire absence of Thrips on my 
premises here in Nevada. 


L. W. Lirtie, (Nev.) 





Gladiolus Questions 


Question. How is a new Glad, raised 
by cross-fertilizing? 

If a Gladiolus flower is removed from the 
spike and taken to pieces, it will be ob- 
served that it has a pistil, which com- 
municates to the seed case, and three 
stamens. The pistil may be described as 
female and the stamens as male. It is an 
easy matter to cross Gladioli. This can be 
done at any time, but early morning is 
generally considered as best. The stamen 
of one variety, being the pollen parent, is 
placed on the pistil of the other variety to 
be selected as parent. Some varieties refuse 
to set seed, and this fact must be found out 
before proceeding to make crosses. 

Making crosses and hybrids between the 
species is highly interesting. Who knows 
what the future holds in store in this re- 
gard? We still seek the sky-blue Gladi- 
olus, and a really perfect yellow, ete. 

A bronzy blue and gold sort resembling 
a peacock’s feather would be an acquisition! 


Question. Seeing how many new Glads, 
are wmtroduced each year, how is a check 
kept to stop varieties being duplicated? 

There is no check, such being almost im- 
possible, but it is also impossible for 
varieties to be duplicated as there is always 
some difference in the progeny of crosses, 
however slight it may be. 

Names, of course, clash, there being two 
and even three of varieties being named 
similarly. As time elapses, hosts of the 
previous new introductions are discarded 
to make room for the new season’s novelties. 
This is as it should be. 

It should be stated in fairness, that it 
is the professional grower, who by bringin z 
out continual novelties, improves the 
flower, whether it be in the Gladiolus, the 
Rose, or the Dahlia, ete. 








a 
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Primroses for the Rock Garden 
BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Michigan) 


N general, the Primulas are plants re- 
quiring considerable moisture, usually 
growing best under “bog” conditions, 

but there is a considerable number which 
will thrive in the comparatively dry soil 
found in most Rock-Gardens. 

Primroses are just beginning to be ap- 
preciated in this country. There is such 
a wide variety of color in the almost num- 
berless species that are of easy culture, 
that they really should be among the most 
popular plants in our gardens. For some 
unknown reason they are usually con- 
sidered “difficult” ; but this may have been 
because most of the species offered by 
nurserymen were the “bog” Primroses 
and planting them under border condi- 
tions spelled sure failure. <A large num- 
ber of the Asiatic species come from wet 
mountain meadows and although they do 
well in lowland gardens where there is 
an abundant supply of moisture, so they 
never dry out during the Summer, they 
will not live in the dry garden. “Stream- 
side plants” deseribes them best. 

However, many of the European 
Primulas, both from mountains and low- 
land, grow in much drier places—a few 
Asiatie species also. Some of these will 
thrive in the driest places, and notable is 
P. auricula. The sort known as Garden 
Auricula, to distinguish them from the 
true Alpine Species, is a cross of several 
species which show in the wide variety of 
coloring. The leaves are thick and smooth 
and the flowers are borne on stiff stems 
and both stem and flower are covered 
in varying degrees with a white mealy 
powder. The colors are practically un- 
limited and each flower usually has a 
large eye of a contrasting color. The 
Garden Auriculas are not usually econ- 
sidered as hardy as the Alpine type, but I 
have found that they will survive the 
hardest Winter in the most exposed posi- 
tions. With me they do best in full 
sun, or at most, slight shade in the after- 


P. veris blooms throughout the season. 
A small plant of P, saxatilis at left 


noon, and need no more water than other 
rock-garden plants. They appreciate a 
little lime in the soil in the form of lime- 
stone chips, or old mortar. 

Primula denticulata, and its variety P. 
cachemeriana, is one of the easiest of all 
to raise, but will need a soil that retains 
moisture and a somewhat shaded position. 
It is very early, often starting before the 
snow has entirely disappeared and re- 
maining in bloom for over a month. The 
first flower stems only grow a few inches 
high, but later ones may reach over 
eighteen inches. The color varies from 
pure white to a violet-pink and _ the 
flowers are arranged in a ball-shaped head 
on the leafless stems. This is an Asiatic 
species coming from the Himalaya 
Mountains. 

Another Asiatic Species is P. cortu- 
soides which sends up graceful flower 





P. cortusoides is an asiatic species 
blooming mostly in Midsummer 
stems from a rosette of crinkled leaves. 
The true species is not common in cultiva- 
tion, most of the plants offered under 
that name being either P. saxatilis, or 
another closely related one. But they are 
all so nearly alike that it takes an expert 
to tell them apart, and for all practical 
purposes they are the same; although the 
color of P. saxatilis seems to be a little 
clearer. These are woodland plants and 
need plenty of leafmold and a shady rock. 
The flowers are various shades of pink. 
Some of the most satisfactory plants in 
my garden are P. veris, a hybrid of P. 
acaulis, the common English Primrose, 
with P. elatior and P. officinalis. They 
are also woodland plants and need leaf- 
mold, part shade, and enough moisture to 
prevent the soil from drying out. They 
begin to bloom quite ear.y and continue 
at interva!s practically all Summer. The 
color ranges from a soft creamy-yellow 
to dark-red with innumerable shades and 
combinations of both. They grow readily 
from seed and once established require 
almost no further attention. 
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P. auricula will thrive in the 
driest of positions and in full sun 


P. farinosa, the Bird’s Eye Primrose is 
the most widespread of all the Primulas, 
growing in the northern sections of 
Europe, Asia and America. It needs a 
considerable supply of moisture and a 
gravelly soil, and since it inhabits the 
far North, does best only in the northern 
states. It is a very small plant, covered 
with white “meal”; but a similar species, 
though larger, is P. frondosa from 
Southern and Central Europe, which will 
grow almost anywhere. Any good garden 
soil will suit the latter, and where it finds 
conditions to its liking, will seed itself. 

P. viscosa comes from European Moun- 
tains and the entire plant is sticky, but 
there are several species and hybrids sold 
under its name and all require about the 
same conditions of soil—a good porous 
loam with good drainage (all Primroses 
must have good drainage so water will not 
stand around the roots in Winter). P. vis- 
cosa has deep-violet flowers, but many of 
the hybrids and species sold under this 
name come in other colors. 

The above Primroses are all quite easy 
to grow in the average Rock-Garden; and 
except for P. viscosa, are easily secured 
from nurseries specializing in plants for 
the Rock-Garden. There are several other 
species suitable for fairly dry conditions, 
but seeds are not easily obtained in this 
country. 








Okra ‘‘Fish,’’—A Garden 
Vegetable 

Referring to article on Okra, page 114, 
March issue: 

Because of its continuous bearing, 
Okra is a good thing to grow in any 
garden, but many people can’t learn to 
at it because of its “slicky” juice when 
cooked, same being about the consistency 
of chewed slippery elm bark. This may 
be avoided by stewing until tender, drain, 
roll in meal, mash flat, and fry brown. 
It is then no more “slicky” than fried 
egg, and is mighty good eating. A great 
many Texas people ca'l it “okra-fish” 
when cooked this way, and it is eaten 
by nearly everybody. 

W. A. BripweE tt, (Tex.) 
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What is more enticing than a Country Road in June 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY: LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





UNE with her myriad interests is 

here. No month in the entire year 

that is not entertaining, but just a 
little more is expected of June, and she 
never disappoints us. 


The Birds are settled and in the best 
singing form, which makes this the most 
appropriate time to aequaint ourselves 
with the songs of Birds, and to deter- 
mine to which species the song in ques- 
tion belongs. Everybody is familiar with 
certain Birds and their songs, but few, 
indeed, who know the songs of all the 
Birds that may visit a specified area. 


The Killdeer and its young family is 
a subject worthy of attention this month. 
Usually we find them on a rather barren 
hillside or in a closely cropped pasture. 
They blend so harmoniously with their 
surroundings that we seldom are aware 
of their presence until we are upon them, 
or until the parent gives its shrill warn- 
ing ery, and flutters before us as though 
injured, while the youngsters seuttle to 
safety in the opposite direction. No mat- 
ter how young the babies they are ex- 
tremely fleet of foot from the moment 
they leave the nest, disappearing like 
magie before our very eyes. The Kill- 
deer also likes a pebbly stream, haunting 
the moist banks and wading the shallow 
water in search of delectable morsels. 


If we are interested in Butterflies no 
month in the year offers such a variety 
for observation. The study of Butter- 
flies is not confined to the insects alone, 
but it leads us into numerous channels. 
The mother Butterfly almost invariably 
deposits her eggs on the leaves of certain 
plants and Trees. Each species, as a rule, 


lays its eggs on but one kind of leaves, 
and these particular leaves are the food 
for her babies when they have hatched 
into tiny Caterpillars. These little fel- 
lows have great appetites, devouring 
quantities of leaves while they are in 
the worm or larval stage. There are 
numerous stages to pass through before 
this insect reaches the ultimate goal; 
that of a full-fledged Butterfly. 


In June we hear.the first small tunes 
of the musical Insects. Little more than 
chirps at this time, but they promise 
abundant entertainment a few weeks 
later. 

When in the woods, or any place where 
there are Oak Trees, it is interesting to 
hunt for Oak Galls on that particular 
kind of Tree. It is a very dainty thing 
and at this time resembles a tiny powder 
puff. The Fly responsible for this Gall 
is a small, Wasp-like insect, and can, no 
doubt, “bite” almost as wickedly as the 
creature it resembles. The casual observer 
is more apt to see a variety of Galls dur- 
ing the months the leaves have fallen 
from Shrub, Tree and Weed = stalk. 
It is estimated that there are hundreds 
of thousands of species of Gall Flies in 
the world. With that great number 
abroad, one would think that every plant 
would bear a Gall instead of the few 
we find here and there. 


The tiny green fruits of the Cherry, 
Apple, Plum, and Peach, are fast taking 
on the shapes of the ripe fruit they will 
soon be transformed into. The Cherry, 
especially, seems to expand before the 
very eye, so rapidly it grows. 


And on the Nut Trees we find per- 
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fectly-formed little green Nuts, accurately 
timing their growth to mature shortly 
before Winter comes. 

This is the month of Fireflies dancing 
over fields of yellowing wheat, like so 
many fairies. Indeed, it takes but little 
imagination to believe implicitly in the 
presence of fairies in June. There is cir- 
cumstantial evidence of their presence 
everywhere. 

The Flowers of June, both wild and 
tame, are so numerous that one is at a loss 
to know just where to begin on them. 
Wild Roses on roadside banks vie with 
the pampered ones in our gardens. There 
are few Flowers more beautiful than the 
partly opened bud of a Wild Rose, or 
for that matter the Flower fully opened. 


This is a very busy month for the 
Bees, with Sweet Clover, Red Clover, 
Yellow Mustard, Locust, and Linden 
blossoms, and hundreds of other Flowers 
from which to gather honey. And with 
the days at their longest they must be 
very tired little workers that wend their 
way homeward in the early twilight. 


We. too, may grow a bit weary if 
we set out on a June day for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the quantity of loveli- 
ness we shall certainly encounter, in what- 
ever direction our path may lead. 





Beginners Practical Basket- 
Making 
TO MAKE THE LARGER SHINGLE BASKET 
UT 18 lengthwise strips from smooth, 
straight-grained shingles 5g of ineh 
wide and 14 inches long. (Fastening four 
shingles together with quilting frame 











These flower containers and baskets were made 
from materials found right at hand. Shingles, 
cut into strips, were used for spokes; corn husks 
were woven over the uncovered wires, and dried 
Gladiolus leaves woven the same way. We found 
our native Yucca leaves so tough that they could 
be used for baskets without wire or other fibre 
combinations. 

The two dark ones are from Gladiolus leaves, 

The two in center nave shingle spokes. 

The two at left are made from Corn Husks. 
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clamps helps in sawing them.) For the 
handle, 2 strips 29 inches long, and a 
eross piece 14 inches. Old curtain slats 
san be used for this. The base is cut 
4x4% inches, from a board %%-inch 
thick. 

To assemble; tack the thin ends of the 
spokes (which have been thoroughly wet 
to keep from splitting), to the edge of 
the base. Then double a length of the 
manufactured wire-covered reed and slip 
the loop over one of the spokes stop- 
ing about 6 inches from the base. Twist 
the reed between the spokes then loop 
the reed over the next spoke and so on 
around twice. Fasten the reed and repeat 
with another two rows nearer the top. 
When the weaving is completed, fasten 
the cross pieces to the handle and fit 
three-cornered pieces of wood under the 
joining to brace it well. When basket is 
completed decorate the handle with a 
criss-cross weaving of the reed. Dry and 
paint. The long square-shaped tin cans 
in which pressed and spiced ham is sold, 
make splendid containers for this basket 
when painted the same color. 


The baskets made of corn husks and 
gladiolus leaves, were started with a wood 
base with holes along the edge through 
which the wire uprights were placed. The 
dried material was dampened before using, 
then a plain weaving used throughout. 
Heavy wire for the handle was wound 


with the same material as the basket. 
Two discarded fly swatters made a firm, 
unbending handle for one of these 
baskets. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Directions for weaving can be found in the 
following booklets: 


Weaving With Paper Rope—Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., 10 cents, 

The A. B. C. of Reed Work—Needlecraft 
Magazine, 10 cents. 

Weaving the New Baskets—Ladies Home 
Journal, 25 cents. 

Practical Basket Making, by George Whar- 


ton James, is a $1.75 cloth-bound book. J. L. 
Hammett Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. JoHN Braun, (Mont.) 





The Flower Grower is ‘‘Good 
Medicine’’ 

LL flower lovers know that work in 

the garden is the best sort of medi- 

cine, and regardless of our complaint. 
Garden work preseribed more freely by 
doctors of medicine would accomplish 
some very important results, and this fact 
is proven by an extract from a letter 
recently received, which tells its own story 
as follows: 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is one of the 
medicines I use to get my patients well. 
I find out if I can get them to go to 
work after operations, etc., that I can 
get them back to heaith and happiness. 
This method has proved the best to me, 
and I always refer them to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as their guide.” 

L. SaGE Harpin, M. D., 


Please note that Dr. Hardin recom- 
mends THe FLower Grower in this con- 
nection. Not only does THe FLOWER 
GRowER tell about growing flowers, but it 
points out some very direct ways of 
getting a better outlook on life. It is 
well known that a proper attitude of 
mind is almost necessary to the recovery 
of those who are suffering from physical 
ailments. —EpDITOR 


(Ga. ) 
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A little Hindu friend in native saree 
(dress) standing in front of some potted 
plants growing on the roof garden of her 


home in beautiful Bombay. Her mother 
is a beautiful Indian woman and a dear 
friend of the writer. 

If your feet grow tired and ache, try 
soaking them in an Herbal bath. Use 
the leaves and root of Burdock—the seeds 
contain an irritating prineciple—or use 
the leaves of Elder. Take a large hand- 
fal or more (perfectly harmless no mat- 
ter how much you use), and boil in two 
quarts of water. For feet that perspire 
and have an offensive odor (usually indi- 
eating a torpid liver), this bath will be 
found vseful. For galled feet try Bur- 
dock ointment. When a_ poultice is 
needed make it of Slippery Elm Bark 
and pulped Chiekweed. Burdock and 
Elder are both ruled by Venus. 

A Botanie bath is most refreshing. 
Make as above only in larger quantity 
and pour in the bath water. You will 
find an excellent combination, using Mint 
leaves, a little Lemon, Bergamont, Laven- 
der, and Cinnamon, steeped together. 
Or you may prefer Rosemary, Euealyp- 
tus leaves, Blood-root, Marshmallow, 
Bouncing Bet, or other herbs. Aromatic 
herbs ought not be boiled, merely covered 
well and steeped. If your skin is irrita- 
ble or itches, vou will find in addition to 
the infusion of herbs that a pound of 
starch or a package of gelatin dissolved 
in the bath water will soothe and heal. 
Since ancient times Chinese have used 
gelatin in bath water for the aged to 
make their skins soft, pliable, and smooth. 

Professor Gregg of U. C. warns against 
too early pruning and fertilizing of 
plants damaged by winter freezing. If 
they are not dead outright, such prema- 
ture treatment may cause them to start 





up quickly and expose them to further 
damage by spring frosts. 








Drink all the water in which you boil 
your vegetables, unless you put in the 
soup pot. It is a great mistake to throw 
it in the drain, as the water contains 
valuable mineral salts you need. Water 
in which White (Beta vulgaris) 
have been cooked is said to be fine for 
a hair even the face. White 
beets are under the kindly Jupiter. 


beets 


wash or 


Do 
do is 


not think that all flowers have to 
stand around and pretty. 
They also work, and work hard, most of 
them, for their living, even as you and 
I. They are engaged in the manufactur- 
ing business and also see times of dis- 
tress when it is hard to get along. They 
may lack enough to eat if the soil is too 
poor for their special requirements, or 
insufficint water, or suffer acute attacks 
of disease, and too they are often invaded 
by a foreign enemy, insects, ete. 


look 


List continued from May issue as 
requested : 


Bochu (Barosma crenata) leaves 
used, Relieves suppressed urine, 
irritation of the bladder, helps 


dropsy, gravel, ete. 
Horsemint (Monarda_ Punctata) 
nervine stimulant. Also called Wild 


Bergamont. ‘similar species Oswega 
tea. Leaves and top used. Good for 


nerves, useful in neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, induces mild perspiration, acts 
on kidneys, ete. 

Wild Basil or 
(Pyenanthemum 
called Horsemint 
Monarda. 

Golden Seal (Hydrastic canaden 
sis). Invaluable all round herb. Use- 
ful for almost anything, makes ex 


Mint 
often 
used as 


Mountain 
incanum ) 
and 


cellent mouth wash relieving gum 
boils, canker, ete., acts on mucuous 


Sometimes called Yellow 
Puccon, Ground Raspberry, ete. 

Burnet Lesser, Poterium  sangui- 
sorba. Greater, Sanguisorba officina- 
lis. Splendid for acidity, must be 
used for a long time, strenghtens, re- 
stores and renovates the stomach. 

Kidneywort (Cotyledon Umbilicus ) 
also called Navelwort, Pennywort and 
Wall Pennyroyal. Useful for gravel, 
cooling inflamed stomach, and excel- 
lent when combined with Burnet, 
particularly the Lesser. 

Crawley (Corallorhiza) Coral root. 
Useful in inflammations and fevers, 
Slightly sedative, promotes perspira- 
tion. 


tissues. 


Marigold (Calendula) leaves and the 
flowers in particular, fresh or dry, are 
antiseptic used internally or externally. 
Internally they are gently stimulating and 
strengthen the heart. As a poultice for 
external use they have been found to 
effectually remove in some sears 
from burns or wounds. Stew the flowers 
gently in oven or on back of stove, using 
the water for a lotion, applying the pulp 
as poultice. Keep on all night and there- 
after nightly until sear is absorbed, Mari- 
golds are ruled by the Sun. 


eases 
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Growing Regal Lilies From Seed 


BY MRS. FRANK LENINGER, (Minn.) 


O those of us who love the hardy 

garden Lilies, but cannot afford to 

buy bulbs in quantities, the next 

best thing is raising them from seed. 

True, not all varieties can be raised from 

seed, but the Regal Lily is reasonably 
easy to grow in this way. 

In the spring of 1929, I obtained a 
quantity of Regal Lily seed, and as soon 
as the ground was fit, I prepared a spot 
in my garden where I intended to plant 
them. I selected a high, well-drained 
place, where they woull receive the sun 
the entire day, and on May 15th I sowed 
the seed in rows six inches apart and ecov- 
ered them with about one-half inch of 
leaf mold and loose soil. 

The dirt was moist but friable, and 
as soon as I had finished sowing the seed, 
I covered the entire bed with three inches 
of old crumbly rotted straw. 


In three weeks, the blades, not unlike 
the spears of blue grass, began to appear 
and in another week the rows were green. 
Where the mulch remained firm on the 
groun|, the Lilies grew the best. Where 
the wind blew it off in spots, the wee 
plants dried up and disappeared. 

That first Summer they each made but 
two or three leaves, but developed fine 
little bulblets. 

As soon as the ground was frozen hard 
that Winter, I put a six-inch muleh of 
straw and cornstalks over the bed, making 
sure that it was weighted down suffi- 
ciently to prevent any blowing away. I 
wanted to keep them frozen solid until 
Spring; alternate freezing and thawing 
would be pretty hard on such tiny bulbs. 

Just as soon as the frost was out of 
the ground in the Spring, of 1930, I dug 
the bulblets and moved them to another 
well-drained sunny bed in the garden. 

I dug two long trenches six inches wide 
and six inches deep. Two inches of clean 
sand was piaced in the bottom, and the 
bulblets, ranging in size from one-quarter 
to cne-half inch in diameter, were scat- 
tered along on the sand, (there were 1600 
all together). Soil taken from the woods, 
that was at least half leaf-mold, was use1 
to finish filling the trenches making a very 
soft covering for the bulbs. 


Again the bed was heavily mulched with 
rotted straw. This served a two-fold pur- 
pose; to conserve the moisture and pre- 
vent injury from late frosts. 


Regal Lilies when mature are perfectly 
hardy underground, but the green tops 
freeze if unprotected and will not bloom 
that season. 

During the Summer of 1930, they made 
a fair top growth, from six inches to a 
foot. However, not a single one bloomed 
but the bulbs grew beautifully and by the 
Spring of 1931 some of them were fully 
two inches in diameter. 

Nothing was done to them except to 
add three inches of soil to the bed. This 
was found necessary when the growth 
started, for the ground was heaved up and 
cracked open all along the rows. 

I also covered the bed with a quantity 
ef loose straw. 


Beginning July 1st and continuing for 
fully three weeks, the waxen-white trum- 
pets of those Lilies made a sight worth 
seeing. The fragrance early in the morn- 
ing, and during the evening, filled the air. 
Most of the blooms were fully six inches 
across, and to the searing, scorching winds 
of our drouth-stricken Summer, they 
seemed to be entirely indifferent. 

October 1, 1931, I transplanted these 
bulbs to another spot in my garden, mak- 
ing trenches one foot deep and one foot 
wide, three inches of sand in the bottom, 
and still more sand around the bulbs, the 
balance filled in with soft soil taken from 
the woods. 

This time the bulbs were spaced about 
four inches apart. 

These are a few things I learned while 
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growing this bunch of Lilies to maturity : 

1. After the seed is sown, the ground 
must not be allowed to dry out and bake, 
for the seed will not germinate. Neither 
must it be kept soggy, or the seed will, 
like any other seed, rot. 

2. After plants are up, the ground 
must be kept from packing around the 
tiny stalks; it simply chokes them to 
death. They topple over, pinched right 
off at the top of the ground. A proper 
muleh if properly applied will take care 
of this. 

3. Keep the young bulblets growing to 
blooming size in a bed or spot by them- 
selves; never near large plants or shrubs. 
These larger plants take the moisture dur- 
ing the Summer. 

4. Be sure that water does not stand on 
the Lily bed, also that there is plenty of 
sand under and around the bulbs, other- 
wise they are very apt to rot. All Lilies 
require perfect drainage. 





Remedial Value of Herbs 


BY MRS. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


time to wonder how it was our fore- 

fathers did such a marvelous work in 
the raising of strong, healthy fami- 
lies, or that the doctor was ealled so 
seldom to cure the ailments of Martha 
or David or Thomas, jr. 

Yet there was a ruggedness in the 
children of this early day that is far 
from being exemplified in the health of 
children of today. Many, many of 
these old pioneers are now outliving 
their great grandchildren. They are quietly 
happy at the age of 95 to 110 years of 
age. There must be a reason for this. 

I have access to a medical book greatly 
in use in early, early days. It is mainly 
a book of the value of Herbs. A woman 
now 101 years of age tells me she never 
gave her children other than Herbal 
Remedies, all their life, and they are all 
old and honored residents of our country 
today. 

If others have found out the vitamic 
value of Herbs, why is there not the 
same value in them today; and since the 
world is telling us the power lying in 
vitamines, there is but one place to find 
that and it lies in vegetation;—HERBS. 
Is it not reasonable to believe we may, 
today as then, find in the wildlings of 
field and wood all the vitamines from A 
to the newly-diseovered G, for the arrest 
of age in the body? 

We are all fond of fruit and we eat it 
generously, but when we get sick we are 
helpless and must depend on a Doctor’s 
services. Many of our ailments can 
easily be relieved or cured by “Teas and 
Potions.” Suppose, just for a trial, we 
use some of these old, old recipes, and 
learn their remarkable effect at no outgo 
from our flat purse. 

Colic. Boil a handful of willow twigs 
and bark cut fine in one pint of water 
down to half. Sweeten and give several 


| T is rare these days that we take the 


spoonsful. Often one dose is sufficient to 
cure. 
Croup. Dissolve small cake of camphor 


gum in small bottle of kerosene and keep 
ready. Rub vaseline (old book says lard) 
over throat and bathe with this kerosene. 


Do not cover. This is almost instantane- 
ous in its remedial effect. 

Diphtheria. Pure pine tar mixed with 
the yolk of egg and made into a plaster 
and bound on the throat will effect a 
quick cure. 

Diarrhoea. A_ strong tea of freshly 
gathered blackberry roots will cure. 

Whooping Cough. Angellica root made 
into a strong tea, sugared and boiled to 
syrup, will break up worst cases. Spoon- 
ful every hour. 

Earache. Crush leaves of Wild Tansy 
well in unsalted butter (vaseline will do) 
and press a tiny bit of this in the ear. 
Corruption will be broken up and begin 
to flow. Continue treatment until ear is 
well. Child should lie on sore ear. 

Eczema. A strong tea of fresh alder 
bark, sweetened and given in lieu of other 
liquids is claimed to be a sure cure for 
this. 

Fever. Any kind. Indian Sage and 
Senna leaves, equal amounts to half fill 
a teacup of boiling water. Let stand one 
hour. Give two teaspoonsful every hour 
until fever is broken which will be soon. 

Burns. If it is possible to keep the 
burn wet with vinegar constantly there 
will not even be blisters. Wrappings kept 
wet with this or if hands are immersed in 
vinegar its magic will be known. 

Hiwes. Fresh Catnip leaves teaspoon- 
ful to pint of water boiled down to half. 
Sweeten and give several spoonsful to 
baby or child. Generally one dose will 
cure bad case of hives. 

Worms. Equal amounts of Senna 
leaves and Pink Root made into a tea 
(strong) and drank hot three times daily 
for seven days in succession will cure this 
trouble. Dose, teacupful each time. 

Sand in eye. Wash several Plantain 
leaves and bind over eye. Keep bandage 
wet over eye only. If this is used at 
night the sand will be out by morning 
and inflammation gone. 

Incontinence of urine. No. 1. Make strong 
tea of fresh Cinnamon bark, sweeten and 
give often. This is claimed to be a sure 
cure for this terrible trouble. 

No. 2. Make a strong tea of garden 
Parsley. Sweeten and give teaspoonful 
three times daily to baby. Adults take 
half cupful of tea. 

Abscess. Pine tar bound on will cause 


pus to come to surface in few hours. 
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Details of Rush-Seating A Chair 


BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON 


HE Rush Seats woven by our 
pioneer forefathers involved much 
labor and care, but were most satis- 
factory. That many would still be intact 
after a hundred years of use would prob- 
ably have surprised and pleased their 
makers could they have known it. 

There is a peculiar joy and fascina- 
tion in constructing something from raw 
material to finished product, so to gather 
and cure the materials, then to make a 
good chair seat from them, is a pleasure- 
able and profitable summer pastime. 
However, if desired, the Rushes may be 
purchased ready cured. 

“Rush” is another word for the leaf 
of a broad-leaved Cattail. This variety 
grows near the edges of marshes or in 
low places in meadows, but never out in 
the water, as does the more-common 
narrow-leaved variety. The Rushes are 
ready for harvesting when the spikes 
are dark brown. 

With a sharp knife cut the whole 
plant off near the base. Separate the 
leaves carefully and spread them on the 
ground to dry in the sun for about a 
week. They will shrink considerably and 
turn cream-colored. If they are to be 
stored for future use remove the taper- 
ing tops, bind in bundles, and put in a 
dry place. 

To prepare for use, soak them in warm 
water a half hour, or until pliable. Never 
moisten more for any one day, than can 
be used, as they become brittle if wet 
and dried alternatively. They must be 
just right to twist without breaking. 

The seat frame should consist of four 
round braces. 

To make a weaving strand, grasp the 
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butts of two Rushes firmly in the left 
hand and twist vigorously with the right 
until a strong unyielding cord is made. 
Still holding the butts, firmly press them 
against the underside of one brace at a 
corner bring the cord around that brace; 
then under and over the other brace at 
the same corner. Now carry the cord 
across the frame on the underside to the 














The chair seat showing diagonal lines and 
protective band about edge. This chair is over 
100 years old and had never been re-seated 











The under side showing even rows of rush butts where 
splicings were made. Also note that strands are not twisted 


opposite corner and come up over that 
brace from the back; go to the left of 
the same corner bringing the strand under 
and over that brace, across the seat again 
and repeat at each corner. The strands 
do not need to be twisted across the 
underside of the seat. Crossing so often 
back and forth makes the padding in the 
seat. Splicing must be done on the under- 
side and should come at the corners. 
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The two types of Cattall Rush 


Broad-leaved at left. Note how fertile flower head growa 

Close against the spike. Narrow-leaved is on right. Note 

the slender stem which separates the fertile flower head 
from the spike 


Each strand MUST be pressed firmly 
into place when woven, and the work 
must be kept very firm. As the seat 
progresses, the upper side will show four 
even grooves from the corners toward 
the center and the under side will show 
four corresponding rows of Rush butts. 

If the seat is not exactly square the 
front corners must be done first just 
back and forth without crossing to the 
back until a perfectly square opening is 
left. 

When done the seat must be well 
shellaced. Most old chairs show protect- 
ing board in place about the seats. 

The work though strenuous is quite 
fascinating. There is much satisfaction in 
really creating something. 





Culture of Christmas Holly 


Cireular Number 56 has been prepared 
by H. D. Locklin of the State College 
of Washington, on the Culture of Christ- 
mas Holly. It is a seven-page, multi- 
graphed circular, with one full page of 
sketches on propagation; and may be 
considered a rather thorough discussion 
of the subject. 

Those interested will do well to com- 
munieate with Professor H. D. Locklin, 
State Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
Washington. 
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An All-Time Dahlia Honor Roll 


BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ, (Colo.) 


HY should one not try to formu- 

late a list of a dozen all-time 

Dahlias? The Dahlia enthusiast 
who picks what he believes are the dozen 
best Dahlias according to his lights, with 
the expectation that they will still be 
the dozen ‘‘best’’ five years or even 
three years hence, is indulging in a 
‘*pipe dream.’’ 

In the Dahlia, the changes are marked 
and varied, involving not only the sev- 
eral rainbow colors, excepting ever and 
always true prismatic blue, but also size 
and type with a kaleidoseopie change of 
petal forms and petal arrangement, un- 
derlying these colors, solid or variegated 
as the multitudinous influences of an- 
cestry may have decided. 

My own choice of the dozen ‘‘world’s 
best,’’ speaking only for myself and for 
no one else, and meaning the dozen I 
would like always to have in my own 
varden from year to year, would begin 
with the now obsolete, unknown deep- 
maroon Juarezi, discovered in Mexico in 
1868, named for Benito Juarez, the liber- 
ator of Mexico, and the ancestor of all 
modern Dahlias, except Shows and Pom- 
pons. Juarezi would be a sentimental 
choice, though it is really a_ beautiful 
Dahlia, odd and different from present- 
day Cactus types, and interesting because 
of its history. 

My next choice, and a Dahlia I would 
never become tired of seeing and render- 
ing homage to, would be the Show, W. W. 
Rawson, whose blend of amethyst and 
white, and beautifully-quilled shape, still 
appeals to me as unsurpassed. For a 
small brother of Rawson, I should want 
the deep-orange Pompon, Dandy, though 
it is hard to pass the pure-white, Joe 
Fette, over in favor of Dandy. Give me 
a dozen plants, each, of Rawson and 
Dandy, and I shall furnish two vases or 
two baskets that would be things of 
beauty and a joy forever. 

My next choice, mind I am speaking for 
myself only, would be my seedling Ida 
Conquest. No visitor to my garden failed 
to stop and admire this. Dahlia with its 
blended pink and white and rows of inter- 
vening pink florets. 

Number five on my list would have to 
be Shahrazad. I shall never forget the 
sensations this deep-pink informal Deco- 
rative caused in me when I first saw it 
while in a hospital last Summer getting 
over various automobile casualties. 

Though I have American Triumph, 
Ambassador, Sport, Frau O. Bracht and 
others my preference in incurved and 
straight Cactus types goes to Ballet Girl 
and Miraflora respectively. A few plants 
of these two would give distinetion to any 
garden. Ami Barillet and San Mateo 
Star, would earn their space in preference 
to many newer types and varieties already 
near extinetion and would worthily repre- 
sent the Singles and Collarettes. San 
Mateo Star is far and away the most dis- 
tinetive Collarette vet produced, surpass- 
ing any of the six other varieties of Col- 
larette | had last season. 

As for Singles, any one who grows 
Dahlias from seed is almost sure to find 


a good percentage in his seedling bed, 
ean pick out the best and let it go at that. 
My dilemma was to choose between Queen 
of the Singles and Ami Barillet, passing 
over several others. Next Spring I hope 
to plant both. 

The other three are Runa, Edna Ferber 
and Jane Cowl. I have had Runa some 
seven seasons. Not so long ago it was 
proclaimed the most beautiful Dahlia, any 
type, in the entire State of California. 
My first tubers of Jane Cowl three years 
ago cost me $7.50 each. Tubers are now 
offered at 50¢. Jane Cowl is still about 
the best Dahlia of its particular type yet 
produced. Splendidly flamboyant autumn 
color, great depth with great diameter, 
and an upstanding bush should make it 
first choice of those who, other things 
being equal, want great size with which 
to amaze their garden visitors. The same 
might be said of Hdna Ferber. There are 
few, if any, Semi-cactus that surpass it 
in any eardinal quality. If well grown 
and fully blown there is no Dahlia that 
is more attractive. 

I see to my consternation that I have 
omitted Jersey’s Beauty and Flaming 
Meteor trom my list. But never mind. 
There will always be a niche in my gar- 
den for them. Both are old-time friends. 
A Dahlia that has, withcut a break, held 
its own in show-room competition, season 
after season for nine years is a true 
Dahlia aristocrat. Price is not determined 
by quality, but by novelty. Any of the 
introduetions of the past three years that 
in 1940 will stand as high as Jersey’s 
Beauty does now will be a marvel. I 
doubt there will be any. J. B.’s reeord 
is shared by only one other variety and 
that is Delice, originated by Charmet in 
1910. The cireumstance that the vogue 
of Delice is waning, is due to Jersey’s 
Beauty, for, rich pink in both being equal, 
the better shape and larger size tip the 
scales for the newcomer. Within three 
years in 1913 Delice figured in 112 Dahlia 
satalogues, an unbeaten record. 

Again speaking of prices, I have heard 
of a wealthy Dahlia enthusiast whose 
practice has been to buy the high-priced 
new ones, grow them a season for his own 
delectation, grow them another for in- 
crease. and then sell out his entire stoek 
to make room for new fashions. Poor 
chap! He is to be commiserated, for no 
true appreciation of Dahlia beauty is pos- 
sible with such drawbacks. 

I do not for a moment claim that these 
are the dozen best Dahlias, but they are 
my dozen best, the dozen whose peculiari- 
ties of type, shape and color best appeal 
to my own individual idiosyncrasies. 
Each Dahlia grower must pick his own 
and they will be his best, and probably no 
one else will pick an identical list. One 
thing is certain, each of the varieties in 
my selection has real merit. 

Note.—I shall be glad if every reader 
of this article, and therefore presumably 
a Dahlia enthusiast, were to send me his 
or her selection of the dozen best varie- 
ties. I shall cheerfully, our esteemed 
Editor willing, prepare the combined con- 
sensus, for publication. It should be 
interesting. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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UNE should find the Vegetable Garden 

pretty well established, with prac- 
tically the first round of everything in 
the ground. The alert gardener, by this 
time, will be putting in a second plant- 
ing of a variety of Vegetables. 

Many gardeners “of the old school” 
rush everything into the ground with as 
much speed as possible. and there their 
planting aciivity ends. When that crop 
of Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Onions and 
whatever else was planted have matured, 
there will be no more like crops that 
season. By the end of July a large por- 
tion of the garden presents a dead, 
neglected aspect. There is no reason why 
there should not be several plantings of 
the Vegetables especially enjoyed by the 

















There are many ways to prepare the Cucumber, 
from the very largest down to the smallest 


family. The wide-awake appearing gar- 
den is one where the owner is loath to 
cease his planting of certain seeds until 
July is past. 

June is the best month for Pickle plant- 
ing. Many old-time gardeners will plant 
them on no other date than that of the 
longest day, which comes this year June 
21st. That is a very good rule for late 
Pickles, although the wise gardener will 
plant a few earlier in the month. Hills 
should be from four to six feet apart, 
planting at least six seeds in the hill and 
covering with an inch of soil. When the 
little plants are well started, thin each 
hill to three or four of the strongest 
seedlings. When the vines begin bear- 
ing, the housewife may coneoct a variety 
of good things for winter use from the 
tiniest Pickles on up to the largest, 
ripened Cucumbers, to say nothing about 
the delicious salads made of the “slicers” 
fresh from the vines. 


Sweet Potatoes may be planted until 
the middle of the month, and Celery for 
winter storage should be planted about 
the middle of the month. 


Carrots planted in late June produce 
tender little roots for fall use. 


June is the best time to transplant 
Cabbage for winter storage, as it is not 
so likely to burst before the time comes 
to put it away. 


The growth of everything is acceler- 
ated by the warm, moist days of June, 
which means that the weeds are harder 
to combat than at any other time. Con- 
stant cultivation is necessary if the garden 
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is to thrive. The Vegetables are grow- 
ing fast, but weeds are growing faster. 

The Vegetable Garden may be made 
very attractive by the addition of Flow- 
ers wherever a little space may be spared. 
Zinnias, with their variety of bright 
colors, make pleasing borders which will 
blossom until frost euts them down. Lark- 
spur, Calendulas, Four-O’elocks, or what- 
ever strikes the fancy, will add a touch 
of brightness. 


Bordering the Garden with Perennials, 
beginning with the earliest, such as 
Daffodils, Jonquils and Hyacinths, and 
continuing on to the latest, lends added 
interest the entire season. Favorite shrubs 
may also be ineluded, but any growth 
that is apt to east much shade should 
be planted on the northern border. 





Best to Transplant Garden 
Vegetables 

“HE seeds of a great many of the gar- 

den vegetables such as eabbage, to- 
matoes, peppers, kale, broccoli, ete., are 
planted in the garden row for late Sum- 
mer use. Many gardeners thin out such 
plantings and leave the plants standing 
the required distance apart in the orig- 
inal row. 

After many years of gardening we 
have found that all of these plants will 
grow better and produce more, if they 
are transplanted from the row when 
they reach a height of four or six inches. 
When you are transplanting set the little 
plants deeper into the soil than they 
stood in the old row. This causes them 
to develop a deeper, stronger root system 
which makes the roots more eapable of 
resisting long periods of hot dry weather. 

When you fail to transplant, the tiny 
plants eannot foree their roots down 
into the hardening ground; they form a 
shallow crowded mass of roots, are very 
easily blown over by strong winds, and 
suffer from lack of moisture. 


Hevten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 





The Cooper Plan a Preventative 
EK find The Cooper Plan a preven- 
tion. Our bit of land is 90 feet x 

150 feet, with house 30’ x 30’ and gar- 
age 15’ x 25’ taken out of it; and it is 
mostly rock. We only have places in 
spots where we can grow anything, yet 
we grew enough for our family of five, 
to do us for a year, and sold Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries, Blackberries, be- 
sides giving some away, and plenty for 
our own use and preserves. 

Also sold five bushels of tomatoes, be- 
sides putting two bushels to ripen (as 
we very seldom can ripen tomatoes on 
the vines where we are situated), and 
plenty for chow. We had also 450 
pounds of Squash. We sold Peonies, 
Dahlias, and bouquets, besides plenty for 
sick friends and the hospitals, and for 
people who had no flowers. 

Besides must be considered all the 
pleasure and happiness we got out of our 
little plot, plus the good health we 
reaped. With the fruits and vegetables 
of the garden, there is no depression 
here, 


Mrs. B. A. Burpon, (N. B.) 
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The Sparrow Hawk 


The Beautiful Sparrow 


Hawk 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


APTURED by a small boy in his 
father’s barn, where it had taken 
refuge from a heavy snowstorm of 

two days before, a beautifu!ly-colored 
and marked member of feathered folk 
was turned over to us for observation. 
This was our first intimate association 
with that smallest of American Hawks, 
the Sparrow Hawk. : 

We placed the Bird in a cage of wire 
netting, in a well-lighted part of the 
basement. Here we kept and studied it 
for several days, during the severest 
cold, feeding bits of raw meat. 

When held in the hand, or knowing 
itself to be observed it would sit very 
quietly, looking at us intently with 


beautiful large brown eyes. Thinking 
itself alone and unseen, it climbed 


nimbly over sides and top of cage. If 
surprised at these activities the Hawk 
would immediately ‘‘freeze’’ in what- 
ever position it happened to be at the 
moment, often hanging head downward, 
absolutely motionless, for some time, 
talons clinging tenaciously, legs rigidly 
braced. 

When the weather became warmer, on 
a bright sunny day, we released our 
captive, and on eager wings he soared 
away to join friends in the freedom of 
the skies. 

The color blending of the plumage of 
the Sparrow Hawk is remarkably at- 
tractive. The head, a lovely soft gray- 
blue, with russet spot on top, a_ black 
mustache line and similar line back ot! 
eye. A small orange spot in front ot 
eye, and an orange line about upper part 
of hooked and notched beak. 

The breast and underparts are buff or 
white, with black ‘‘polka dots’’ under 
wings and shading into breast. The 
back rusty-brown with black bars. The 
tail rufous, with wide black band, white 
tipped at end. The wings, same ashy- 
blue as the head, dotted with black; tips 
of wings black with white dots. 

The favorite perch of the Sparrow 
Hawk is a post or tree, from which high 
position, it dives into the air, hangs on 


hovering wings, then pounces upon its 
prey. In spite of the faet that it de- 
vours small Birds if other food is not 
available, it is a useful member of the 
bird family, for the grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, field mice, ete., which it destroys, 
far overbalance the feathered prey. 

So let us protect this beautiful Hawk, 
whose shrill ery of ‘‘kill-ee-kill-ee’’ as 
it flies swiftly and gracefully over field 
and meadow, gives it the familiar name 


of “killy Hawk.” 





Wren House Hints 

ET your Wren boxes up early. If 

they are put up in the Fall, so they 
will be “weathered,” so much the better; 
for Jenny likes a homey house and 
not a gaudy newly-painted one. I have 
found the unpainted and rustic sorts 
much more to her liking. And she does 
cote on a tiny cottage. I make little 
6- x 8-inch cottages and leave paint off. 

The small pound earton oatmeal and 
salt boxes make ideal Wren houses, if 
covered with a bit of native tree bark 
which makes them weatherproof. The 
opening should be the size of a silver 
quarter (% of an inch). This allows 
room for the Wrens to enter, and keeps 
bothersome Mr. Sparrow out. 

The littke Wrens are such chummy 
neighbors, by all means keep them close 
to the back porch. And if you don’t 
mind her housekeeping habits, make a 
way for her to get inside the porch. 

Last season I had a vine-covered back 
porch, and I noticed Jenny each morn- 
ing pecking away and sticking her tiny 
head through a hole in the sereen, so 
I made the hole a little larger and tacked 
up a salt-box near the hole; and sure 
enough they moved in. 

I find the Wrens the very easiest of 
the Birds to make friends with. If you 
will just give them a little house, and 
in a sheltered place, and keep your 
grounds cat immune, you will have no 
trouble having these chatty little visitors. 

Frio B. Carmen, (Mo.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


The Competent and the Incompetent 
A Story of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


N his ‘‘ Emerson, the Wisest American,’’ Philip Russell 
| tells an interesting story which is quite apropos of the 

Editor’s little preachment in the May issue, entitled 
‘‘Are You Competent or Incompetent?’’ That Emerson 
was incompetent when it come to leading a heifer calf is 
proven by the story. There are other points, however, 
which are of more importance, but I will give you the 
story first. Here it is: 

“Tt happened to be Emerson’s fifty-ninth birthday, part 
of which he spent pottering around the barnyard with his 
son Edward. Before he returned to the house, he decided 
to put the ealf into its stall. The calf, a big heifer, resisted 
with that calm obstinacy which has often filled otherwise 
kindly owners of animals with vindictive red thoughts. The 
son grasped an ear, the father pushed diligently from 
behind, and together they tried to propel the animal into 
the barn. Emerson hated being heated like this; he often 
complained that outdoor activities drugged a scholar and 
unfitted him for his proper tasks; but he was not the man 
to forsake an undertaking once begun, and again he put 
his weight behind the animal. The heifer remained firm, 
ro'ling the whites of her eyes and breathing out through 
her moist nostrils a milky but stubborn odor. 

“Emerson paused and gazed upon the animal in bewi!der- 
ment. The situation was unprecedented. He had read the 
philosophy of Plato and Plotinus, the science of Newton 
and Baeon, the poetry of Hafiz and Herbert, the teachings 
of Buddha and Confucius, the histories of Plutarch and 
the Sieur de Joinville, the memoirs of Goethe and Napo- 
leon; only recently he had been through the Etudes de la 
Nature of Saint-Pierre; but none of them had said any- 
thing about an effective and harmonious method of push- 
ing a female ealf into a barn. Emerson had no physical 
strength and sometimes lamented that he lacked that eom- 
manding presence which awes with an eye, a word; but 
one merit he possessed in abundance—persistence. 

“He therefore gave an encouraging signal to Edward, 
and once more they fell upon the animal. The heifer 
planted her splay feet and remained as before. The pale 
face of the sage reddened and perspiring beads gathered 
upon his high forehead. And then an Irish servant girl 
came by. With an amused glance she thrust a finger into 
the animal’s mouth, and the ealf, seduced by this maternal 
imitation, at onee followed her into the barn. Edward 
looked at his father and grinned; but Emerson was already 
absorbed in thought, his eyes fixed musingly upon the 
ground. He returned to the house, and after cleansing 
his hands of their hairy, bovine smell, recorded the incident 
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in his journal, adding this telling declaration: ‘I like people 

who can do things,” 

URELY Ralph Waldo Emerson did not prove his 

wisdom by his inability to handle a heifer calf, and 
the Irish servant girl, referred to in the above story, 
did prove her wisdom. This brings up an interesting 
point that is worthy of our attention. 

Emerson was wise, there is no doubt about that, and his 
statement that he liked people who can do things proves 
his wisdom. We all like people who can do things, but 
the point is that Emerson admitted his own incompetence 
by this admission at just that time. Emerson was one 
of our greatest, some think he was the greatest, of Ameri- 
ean philosophers, and none will deny the clarity of his 
deductions on a great many phases of human life on 
earth. And put it to his credit that he liked to potter 
around the barnyard. This proves that he believed in the 
teachings of this simple-minded editor, that we should 
grab hold of anything that came our way and do it to 
the best of our ability. 

The most important point that I would make in this 
connection is that no duty and no experience, however 
trivial, or crude, or apparently common, is beneath our 
attention and interest. It may even be said that the com- 
mon things of life are of as much importance as those 
which we rank among the highest. While we cannot rate 
that Irish servant girl, who knew how to handle the calf, 
along with Ralph Waldo Emerson, yet this Editor, for 
one, will not despise the wisdom and the experience of 
that Irish servant girl. 

While we do not know what awaits us in another life 
it may be suggested with reasonable certainty of fulfill- 
ment, that the person who leads a well-rounded and com- 
plete life, contacting the common and crude things of life 
as well as the so-called finer and more advanced things, 
will probably be in a better position for advancement and 
to perform important work, than the person who comes 
in contact only with the so-called higher studies. and the 
refined experiences of life. 

In short, the man with the most experience of the right 
kind will doubtless be given preference in the various 
work and opportunities for still further development and 
advancement. 

This is another subject which stands considerable pon- 
dering, and which cannot be disposed of summarily. 





‘“‘Folly;—the Besetting Sin’”’ 


“ OWE’S MONTHLY,”’’ conducted by E. W. Howe, 

has quite a reputation for wisdom and plain talking, 
and Ed writes under the above heading that the ‘‘ Pitiful 
Folly’’ of the human race is bad conduct,—‘‘ failure of 
individuals to get along as well as they might, and as well 
as nature intended.’’ Ed goes on to say that every suf- 
ferer is now being punished for Folly which he knew was 
Folly long before he engaged in it. Then he asks how 
long it will be before we admit the simple truth and act on 
it accordingly. 

It seems to this simple-minded Editor that Ed Howe is 
a little bit vague when he gives no closer specification of 
the besetting sin than to call it bad conduct. Bad conduct 
is a rather loose specification, because few people will ad- 
mit that they are guilty of any such thing. But as I have 
tried to point out in these columns from time to time, it 
is not so very difficult for the individual to know what is 
good and what is bad, if he will but apply ordinary com- 
mon-sense to the problem. 

Do those things which will improve your character, im- 
prove your mind, and improve your outlook on life. Con- 
versely, avoid those things which tend to a deterioration 
of the individual, to a development of undesirable traits, 
and to a waste of time which should be utilized for benefit. 
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Each person ean figure things out for himself if he will. 
Don’t take the other fellow’s word for it. Do nothing be- 
cause your neighbor does, or because some person you 
think in a superior position, may do. Apply your own 
tests, be sure that each item considered is carefully 
weighed, and govern yourself accordingly. 

We might take the argument a little further and sug- 
gest that things which are done for mere self-gratifica- 
tion or self-entertainment, or for the ‘‘killing of time,’’ 
are bad influences. Those things which give you inspira- 
tion toward a better mental attitude and which develop 
your higher traits of character are the things which you 
should do. 

Think it over friends. 
plain statement of facts. 


Readers All Lend a Hand 


EADERS of this magazine have helped build it up 

to its present position of influence. There is still 
much work to be done in this line. It is expected that 
each and every reader will do what he or she is able to do, 
to introduce this magazine to new readers. 

Subscribers have a moral responsibility for the success 
and growth of the magazine to which they subscribe. 
There is also a purely utilitarian or selfish aspect of the 
matter. The greater the success of the magazine, the more 
value it carries for readers, and the more will be furnished 
for the subscription price paid. 

As a magazine, THE FLOWER GROWER has never stood 
still. It has constantly been going forward, and this is the 
plan for the future. While this magazine is easily the 
leading horticultural publication of the world, both in cir- 
culation and in influence, many improvements are yet pos- 
sible. As Editor, I stand ready to do more than my share 
in making THe FLOWER GROWER greatly superior in its 
field. 

THE FLOWER GROWER has largely been built by its 
readers. As Editor, I have chiefly served only as a guid- 
ing influence ;—readers are largely credited for the 
present magazine. They will continue, not only in fur- 
nishing valuable facts and information for the benefit of 
others; but what is equally important, to introduce the 
magazine to new readers. 

The business office has a goal of 10,000 new readers for 
1933,—the 20th Anniversary year of this magazine. I 
am cooperating with them to the best of my ability, and 
depend on the support of my readers. 

Lend a hand in any way you see fit;—but LEND A 
HAND ;—that is the important thing. 


Trafhic-Roar And Insanity 


A N Associated Press dispatch, reporting a paper read 
at a recent meeting of the Society of Mechanical En- 


This is not preaching, only a 


5? 











’ gineers say that Dr. William Baird White, chairman of 


the research committee, suggests or predicts that a future 
generation may be deaf to musical tones and its members 
half-erazed because of the roar of traffic and the thunder 
of machinery. 

_ While not subscribing to any such radical idea as that, 
it may easily be understood that our present living in 
noisy cities is far from producing men and women who 
are normal. Living in the congested conditions of the 
cities, with the noise and other undesirable things, leads 
to deterioration of the human race. Dr. White suggested 
a program of education for the elimination of noise; but 
that is not the answer to the problem. 

The answer is to avoid the congestion of the city. How 
to do it? Live in the country or suburbs. It is easy to 
avoid the undesirable conditions which we find in our 
over-crowded centers of humanity. I will tell you more 
along this line at some future time. 
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‘“He’s Been Reading THE FLOWER 


GROWER” 


HEN Mrs. Editor reads something to me out of the 
daily papers which she thinks is in line with the 
teachings I have been trying to convey to readers of this 
magazine, I jokingly remark as per title above. It is a 
joke, because at least a few people are working quite inde- 
pendently along the same lines, and while they doubtless 
see things in a little different way, these few realize the 
worth of spiritual values even under our present make- 
believe civilization. 
Along comes the Glad Philosopher. He has been read- 
ing a book which appealed to him mightily, and he writes 
me as follows: 


“T have just finished a remarkable book by a remark- 
able writer, “The American Scene,” by Edwin C. Hill, 
the N. Y. Herald correspondent, who talks over the radio 
—WABC—at 10:30 several nights a week, on the inter- 
esting subject, “The Human Side of the News.” The book 
is a review of the many events of the past year, and is 
intensely interesting. It is also highly instructive. In 
the last chapter, as he finishes, referred to the disappoint- 
ments and disallusions of the past year, he says: 

‘Cruel as 1932 was, it brutally exposed the dreadful futility 
of a national existence—of a civilization—thich has bowed 
the knee to the treacherous gods of materialism in blind wor- 
ship of power and achievement. As 1932 disappeared into the 
portals of the past, it left behind the message and the warn- 
ing that we must return to the simpler, saner ways of life. 
And that return—a return to the way of mercy, pity, peace, 
and love—cannot be commanded by governments or brought 
about by legislatures. I[t,is a matter of individual will and 
purpose. It does not mean the abandonment and sacrifice of 
the marvels and miracles that science and the ambitious 
intelligence of creative minds have given us in the past 50 
years. Spoiled and softened as we are, it would be difficult 
to live without the modern conveniences and facilities and 
amusements that science has wrested from the reluctant grip 
of Nature. Too many millions are maintained and supported 
by mechanical processes utterly unknown half a century ago to 
suggest any such abandonment.’ 

Further on, he continues: 

‘Unless nobility marches with intelligence, no goal is worth- 
while. And that is why, in my humble opinion, the passing 
of the old year and the coming of the new suggests a time 
to pause and take stock of our real assets. On one hand we 
have a great richness of material things; on the other, a 
great poverty of moral things. Jt is time to strike a truer 
balance. The age of show and splurge and ostentation and 
extravagance for individuals, for communities, and for the 
country, is over, unless we are courting revolution with open 
eyes. Our happiness, our very security, as a people, depend, 
it seems to me, on a return to simpler, sounder and saner 
conceptions of living; upon a willingness to work and struggle 
for what we get; upon the valuation of life in terms of 
quality, rather than the worship of the modern god of quantity. 
They depend upon a turning away from the false gods of 
materialism and a willing acceptance of the only things on 
this earth of true value.’” 


I have italicized some of Hill’s words because they are 
so in line with common sense and good teaching that they 
need to be remembered, and they are much the same as 
what I have been telling (in my simple-minded way) 
through the columns of this magazine. 

3ut Hill does not go on and tell us what to do. He 
just preaches that we must turn from false gods of 
materialism and give attention to the things of true value. 
That is all well enough as far as it goes, but more 
definite statements are needed. 

How to do it! That is the question! And I have not 
stopped where Hill stopped, but have put forward THE 
Cooper PLAN which is the real solution of the problem. 
There are men who can lead spiritual and moral lives 
in the towns and cities, but the majority cannot, and so 
it is a safe teaching to advise everyone to get outside, 
where they can grow, and expand, and progress, in the 
right way. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











S OMETIMES amusing, sometimes pitiful, it is to note how 
some people nurse their obsessions. A senseless acquired 
aversion, and banishment from the dietary, of certain articles 
of food, is one of the most common delusions; many a chronic 
dyspeptic owing his pitiful condition to a false mental attitude. 
At some time an overloaded stomach rebelled, and because this 
or that particular article of food had been eaten at the pre- 
ceding meal, it gets the blame, and the unjust sentence of 
eternal banishment from the dietary. 


Over-solicitude for the health and welfare of the other mem- 
bers of one’s family can be and often is carried to the point 
of extreme annoyance to all concerned. At every parting and 
in the conclusion of every letter is sure to be given some such 
caution, as, “Be careful, now, dear, and don’t overwork,” or 
“be sure to take good care of yourself,” as if these habitual, 
well-meant, but trivial admonitions were given even the most 
superficial thought. And seldom is the cautionary advice of 
such over-anxious worriers sanely given. Often it is just the 
opposite of the advice really needed. 


Some poor souls are always worrying over the likelihood that 
“something’s going to happen.” The infrequent journey is 
always beset with possible if not probable disaster. The train 
may jump the track or the vessel may go down. As Wallace 
Irwin amusingly versifies it: 


“Suppose that this here vessel,’ says the 
—t with a groan, 
Should lose ‘er bearin’s, run away and bump 
upon a stone; 
Suppose she’d shiver and go down, when save 
ourselves we couldn't.’ 
The mate replies 
‘Oh, blow me eyes! 
Suppose again she shouldn’t!’”’ 


As someone has well said, there are two things that no person 
should worry about: first, the thing that can’t be helped; and 
second, the thing that can be helped. If it can’t be helped, 
worrying cannot now remedy it. If it can be helped, it can be 
helped quicker and better by eliminating worry that would 
only hamper and prevent the bending of every energy to the 
helping. 

site THe Guap PHILOSOPHER. 





Plant Self-Control 


HOSE purists who would claim that self-control means a 

conscious control may object to the ascription to plants 
of this rare virtue; but as we think, and shall proceed to show, 
their objection is not well founded; for self-control, both on 
the part of animals and of plants, is a phenomenon which far 
exceeds the narrow bounds of conscious life. 

The orderly development and the gradual or sudden differ- 
entiation of its members which every growing plant exhibits are 
each and every one manifestations of a control both incessant 
and meticulous which the plant—in despite of lack of con- 
sclousness—imposes upon itself. One of the most striking 
examples of this self-regulation of plant behavior is supplied 
by observations and experiments made recently by Mr. Shaw, 
of the Oxford Botanical Laboratory. He started out from 
the well-known fact that if the shoot of a Pea or Broad Bean 
seedling be cut away, the resting bud which lies in the axil 
of each of the cotyledons begins to grow so that presently 
there are, instead of the one, two shoots of approximately 
equal size. The subsequent behavior of these two shoots is 
worth watching, and is as exciting as a fight between two 
spiders of approximately equal sizes. In the one case, as in 
the other, if there be any—albeit small—difference in size the 
result is not in doubt. The weaker goes to the wall. The 
slightly smaller spider and the slightly smaller shoot disap- 
pear, the one swiftly, the other lingeringly. Like the eastern 
potentate, the strong shoot destroys its rival to make itself 
king. Cases are known where the shoots of exactly equal 
length were constrained by Nature to engage in a similar 
struggle, and with results disastrous to both—for both suc- 
cumbed. Mr. Shaw was incited by these observations of the 
elimination of the less fit to investigate the cause. 

The result was surprising. Some might have expected that 
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the growing green leaves are the source whence the shoot 
draws the strength to check, arrest and destroy the growth 
of its rival. But that is not so. As the strength of Samson 
lay in his hair, so the strength to suppress a rival shoot ema- 
nates from the young, minute, developing leaves which are 
formed in closely-packed series at the growing point. If some 
of these leaves are removed from one of the competing shoots 
the issue which may have been uncertain previously is no longer 
in doubt. The shoot shorn of its young crown of leaves, or 
of some of them, is no longer able to wage equal war with 
the intact shoot. It succumbs. 

These observations and others of similar nature, arouse all 
manner of questions, the most important of which may be 
stated thus: If at every moment of its active life each part of 
a plant is despatching and receiving messages—presumably 
of a chemical nature—to every other part, by what routes are 
the messages carried, and what is the nature of the express 
service which ensures so speedy a delivery? In the animal there 
is the blood stream which provides convenient water trans- 
port whereby every tissue is made accessible to any chemical 
messages committed to this circulatory system; but in the plant 
there does not appear to be any similar means of communica- 
tion, and yet the communications are made and received so 
regularly and universally that through them the several parts 
of the plant, and hence the plant as a whole, lives and moves 
and has its being. 

—The Gardener’s Chronicle (English). 





A Criterion of Plant Vitality 


VERY good gardener is watching his plants for signs which 
indicate their health and vigor. With these in mind he is 
able to adjust the minor details of culture more and more 
closely to the needs of the plant. With woody plants the time 
at which the leaves fall is a valuable criterion of vitality. 

Fruit trees which are weakened by too little fertilization or 
from any other cause usually drop their leaves earlier than 
other trees of the same species in the vicinity. Such plants 
should be examined first for borers or mechanical injuries which 
might bring about a weakening of the top. If the leaves fall 
early from one branch only, then the cause is likely to be an 
injury somewhere near the base of that branch, although it may 
be a root injury. If the whole top is affected in the same way, 
then the injury, if any, is to be looked for in the trunk or in 
some condition that affects the whole root system. 

The most vulnerable part of the trunk is the section at or near 
ground level. That is where the most troublesome borers do 
their work and that is where mice and collar-blight bring about 
their destruction. 

If no injury of any kind can be found to which the trouble 
ean be attributed, then it is safe to assume that the tree is 
undernourished because the root is in trouble or because the 
plant is in need of fertilization. In either case, since the root 
is largely beyond reach, the only practical remedy is fertiliza- 
tion when the proper time arrives. 

Trees that drop their leaves early should be fertilized freely 
in Spring and should be watched through the next season. 
It is almost impossible to overfertilize a weak tree and some- 
times it is well to make two quite heavy applications a 
month or more apart beginning when growth starts in Spring. 
Usually a high nitrogen fertilizer is best and oftentimes a 
fertilizer containing little else of value is entirely satisfactory. 
The nitrogen-carrying fertilizers most commonly used are nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate, and poultry 
manure; but the poultry manure must be well-stored and not 
leached. A standard high nitrogen fertilizer such as the 8-6-6 
mixture sold everywhere is also good and the materials other 
than nitrogen that are supplied by such a fertilizer may possibly 
be of some benefit to the plant. 

R. A. Van METER. 





To live content with small means; to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; to study 
hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to listen to stars 
and birds, to babes and sages, with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry never; in a 
word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up 
through the common—this is to be my symphony. 


—W. E. CHANNING. 
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Ruth H. Lee 


Although Miss Lee has not been contribut- 
ing to THE FLOWER GROWER for as long 
a time as many others of our old friends, 
she has been represented in every issue for 
some months, with both descriptive matter 
and drawings. 


Miss Lee has had an extensive experience 
in a rather great variety of practical activi- 
ties, and her garden articles are handled with 
a practical quality which is unusual in one 
so young. 


(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 


presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





More About Plant Names 


GOOD way to start a rukus is to 

take a decided stand on any matter 
of general interest, and the plant name 
Tower of Babel is no exception. But 
there is a very good reason for trying to 
evoke a general discussion of the subject. 
Not all of us are content to know that a 
plant is pretty or interesting, without 
knowing a universally recognized name 
for it; one that applies to it and to no 
other. 

The cultivation of exotics in particular 
is a hobby of sorts, and those of us who 
practice it for any length of time reach 
the point where the possession of a plant, 
the recognized botanical name of which 
we do not know constitutes the well- 
known “aching void.” No use to argue 
about it. Hobbies are seldom amenable 
to argument. ; 

The commonest argument advanced 
against any attempt at popular educa- 
tion in plant nomenclature is that “a rose 
would be as sweet under any other 
name,” and while that is true, many of 
us are not content with it. Human-like 
we want all we can get—rose, scent, and 
name too. Hobbyists, fanciers, what you 
will, all come to the technical aspect 
sooner or later. It broadens the subject 
and adds interest for that reason. 

Many there are who resent any at- 
tempt at rigid classification as a trespass 
on their personal rights. They say they 
have as much right to eall a plant one 
name as anyone else has to eall. it an- 
other, and that, too, is true. But though 


there is no law against calling a cat a 
dog, or the other way round, any man 
who persists in doing so will find himself 
in a maze of misunderstanding and be 
unable to speak or write of either animal 
so that his hearers will be sure of what 
he is talking about. 





Flower Srowew 


To illustrate: On page 537 of the De- 
cember, 1932, FLower GROWER is an 
illustration of a Billbergia in bloom. 
There are several species of Billbergia. 
I have some. Nothing is said about 
which species this one is. And it looks 
exactly like my nlant of Aechmea maria- 
reginae! I am not disputing Carol H. 
Woodward’s word. I give the fact for 
what it is worth. One of us has the 
wrong sow by the ear. I may be that 
one, but if so I’d like.to get hold of the 
right sow. 


To illustrate again: The State of 
Louisiana publishes a weekly market 
bulletin in which all its citizens are given 
free space to advertise anything they 
wish to dispose of. There is a section 
given over to “Flowers and Ornamental 
Plants.” Let me quote some offerings at 
random: 

‘Hatpin Lily, Ginger Lily, Pineapple Lily, 
Creole Lily, white Spider-Lily, red Spider-Lily, 
hardy yard Fern, Ladies’ Eardrops, Ocean 
Willow, Texas Star, Evergreen Woods Vine, 
blue native Iris, Night-blooming Cereus, Hen- 
and-Biddies, Rat-tail, Cat-tail, Deer-tongue, 
Pincushion, Thanksgiving, February and May 
Cactus,” and so, on and on. 

These people offer a great amount of 
material at ridiculously low prices. With 
a flower lover’s appetite and a depression 
purse, suppose you or I thought to order 
something from them. “Night-blooming 
Cereus” ought to be Selenicereus grandi- 
florus, the flowers of which we used to 
see in drugstore windows, in jars of aleo- 
hol, but it might be Peniocereus greggi, 
Hylocereus undatus, Acanthocereus pen- 
tagonus, or one or another of a long list 
of hybrid or species Epiphylla, the flat, 
leaf-like Cacti so often miscalled night- 
blooming Cereus. Hardy yard Fern 
might be the common, old Asparagus of 
our grandmothers’ yards. Other Aspar- 
agi are called “Fern,” even by those who 
know better. White Spider-Lily might 
be Hymenoeallis occidentalis, which is 
reasonably hardy, or it might be another 
Hymenoeallis, several of which are not 
even moderately hardy; or it might be a 
Crinum, or something else. Red Spider- 
Lily might be, and probably is, Nerine 
sarniensis, but there are other plants 
called by that name. Several different 
plants, in no way alike except shape of 
bloom, are called Texas star. Ocean 
willow might be Chilopsis linearis, also 
ealled desert willow, and it might not. 
Hen-and-biddies, or -chickens, usually 
means one or another of more than 100 
species and varieties of Sempervivum, but 
several species of Cacti, Echeverias, 
Rosularias, and other genera of Crassula- 
ceae are also known by that name. Rat- 
tail cactus usually means Aporocactus 
flagelliformis, but not always. Chamae- 
cereus sylvestri, and probably others, is 
ealled that. Who knows what to expect 
from Cat-tail, Deer-tongue, Thanksgiv- 
ing, February or May Cactus? Pin- 
cushion is the name of any and all of 
100 or so small, cluster-forming Cacti, 
some hardy, some half so, and some not 
at all; differing widely in size, general 
appearance and color of flowers, just as 
the Semperviva do. Evergreen Woods 
Vine might be the Lord only knows what, 
possibly not evergreen where you live 
and maybe not hardy there, either. 
There is a wealth of plant material 
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offered at very low prices by the people 
of Louisiana, through the bulletin, but 
unless we were able and willing to buy 
it all and discard what we don’t want or 
need, the fact is of little benefit to us, or 
to them. 

In this locality, “Sea-onion” is Zephy- 
ranthes candida and nothing else, but 
elsewhere it is known as summer Crocus, 
and sea-onion means a different plant en- 
tirely; several different ones, in fact. 
Probably no plant name in use has been 
so often and so widely misapplied as 
“Lily.” Almost everything under the sun 
in the shape of a flower is called this or 
that kind of Lily by somebody, some- 
where. <A dear old lady, who mothers 
me more than I deserve, insists on calling 
Peonies “Peony-rose” and gets as mad as 
a wet hen when told that the last half of 
the name is superfluous. She grew them 
“before you was born,” and that settles 
it. The same holds good with Azalea 
nudiflora, which she calls Wild Honey- 
suckle. 

I like the old, musical, and sentimental 
flower names. I much prefer to call 
Saponaria officinalis “Bouncing-Bet,” but 
if we are to exchange plants and discus- 
sions of them intelligently, there must be 
some one recognized system in general 
use. 

Dealers are little better off than the 
rest of us. Commercial florists habitually 
offer two species of Asparagus as Ferns, 
and the rest of their offerings are given 
common names or sometimes only the 
generic name, leaving off the specific one. 
They offer “Mistletoe Cactus,’’ which is 
an African Crassula, “Crown-of-thorns 
Cactus,” which is an Asiatic Euphorbia, 
“Toad Cactus,” which is an African 
Stapelia, and “Deer-horn Cactus,” which 
is the African Aloe arboresecens. The 
numerous Lithoid Mesembryanthema, also 
African, are often offered as this or that 
Cactus. In the more uncommon species 
of crassulaceae the chances are about 100 
to 1 that you don’t get what you order, 
even though you are accustomed to the 
use of deduction and the fanning-mill. 
Think of calling an Aroid, “Southern 
Palm!” Monstera deliciosa came to me 
under that name. It resembles a Palm, 
any kind of Palm, about as much as buck- 
wheat resembles a pine tree. 


If common plant names were constant 
and specific, there is no good reason, ex- 
cept that of facilitating international 
communication, why they should not be 
retained and used, but they are not. Cer- 
tainly they are no more clumsy sounding, 
and there is often a delightful historic or 
sentimental thought in them, but they 
don’t “mean what they say,” except in 
certain localities; in some cases only in 
certain families or groups of kin-folks. 


W. A. Briowett, (Texas) 





Any reader of this magazine who is 
inclined to be critical of its contents as 
applied to his particular problems should 
take a full year’s issues, apply the index 
(or make his own index), and just see 
what a wealth of information is available 
in this magazine. The magazine gives a 
very large amount of information and 
facts in the course of a year, and the in- 
dex makes it more quickly available. 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The nights are fragrant with unnumbered scents 
And you and I 
Are filled with happiness, and glad content, 
When June goes by. ‘ 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 

OT alone the nights, but the days 

of June are fragrant with the 

breath of the many flowers that 
are at their best in this month of flowers. 
If you wish to enjoy the fragrance for 
a longer time, gather and dry the petals 
of your fragrant flowers, especially Roses, 
then crumple them and place them in 
envelopes or light fabrie bags (like the 
old-time sachets) in dresser drawers and 
closets with your lingerie and dresses, and 
your clothing will absorb an alluring 
fragrance and at no expense—an added 
advantage in these times when economy 
must be practiced in most homes. 


Set potted plants that have been in the 
window garden out-of-doors either on the 
usual tier of shelves or steps or directly 
on the ground in a sheltered and appro- 
priate place in the garden. Or if con- 
venient, the pots may be “plunged” into 
the soil. Some plants whose roots do not 
have the habit of spreading all over, may 
be removed from the pots and bedded out 
directly into the ground. Geraniums, 
Coleus, Fuchias, and similar plants, thrive 
when treated in this manner. Ferns if 
plunged into the ground to the depth of 
the pot, in a location where they are pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun, 
will be likely to put fcrth new fronds and 
will require practically little if any atten- 
tion until it is time to take them up again 
early in the Autumn. Tall house-plants 
like Palms, Abutilon, and Rubber Plants, 
that are likely to be injured by the wind 
being decorative anyway, better be used 
on the porch. 

Plant out now the more tender sorts of 
bulbs such as Cannas, Tuberose, Cala- 
dium, and Dahlia. Continue the sueces- 
sion plantings of Gladioli. Bed out 
Salvia, Aster, Ageratum, Zinnia, and 
other seedlings that have been started 
indoors or in frames. Be sure that the 
soil of the bed in which the seedlings are 
to be planted is properly prepared; that 
is, freed of stones and coarse litter. 
Choose a cloudy day or after sunset, as 
the time to do the transplanting. Water 
the seedlings well and repeat morning and 
night until they are established. For a 
day or two provide the young plants with 
shade, using shingles, newspapers, straw- 
berry baskets, or any suitable means most 
convenient. 

If seeds planted earlier have failed to 
come up or if pests have gotten in their 
destructive work, there is still time to 


start seeds of Nasturtiums, Annual Bal-° 


sam, Portulaca, Mignonette, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, or other favorites of the quick- 
growing annuals which can be depended 
to come into bloom long before frost is 
due. In facet, even though planted as 
late as June, when the soil is warm, they 
will mature so rapidly as to produce 
plenty of blooms for eutting during the 
Summer. Seeds to produce perennials 
and bi-ennials for next year’s flowering 





may also be sown now. For instance; 
from Hollyhoeck seed planted now, plants 
large enough to be transplanted in per- 
manent positions will be ready in August 
and have plenty of time to become well 
established before hard freezing weather 
sets in. 


Keep picking the flowers from your 
Pansy bed to prolong the blooming sea- 
son. The practice of not allowing seed 
pods to form will tend to make most 
varieties of plants branch out and pro- 
duce flowers for a much longer time than 
if the plants are allowed to go to seed. 
After the Delphiniums have finished 
blooming, eut them back and allow the 
plant a period of rest during which they 
are not watered or cultivated. Then 
work some bonemeal into the soil, and 
supply plenty of water to force growth 
and a second display of bloom. Cut back 
also the perennial Candytuft after it has 
finished its first flowering. 


Place window and porch boxes in the 
place where they are desired and fill 
them with good garden soil that has 
been enriched. Choose varieties of 
plants that are, by habit of growth, suit- 
able for the type of gardening, and the 
coloring of flowers that will harmonize 
or contrast pleasingly with the coloring 
of the house as well as with the colors 
of the other flowers used in the box. 
Use only two or at most three colors, 
and do not crowd the space in the box. 
Give careful consideration to the expos- 
ure also. Use for a box on the sunny 
side of the house, such flowering plants 
as Geraniums, Petunias, and Nastur- 
tiums. For the shady side, Begonias, 
Pansies, Ferns, and other suitable foliage 
plants. 


After the foliage has matured, lift, 
dry, and store until Fall, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinths, and similar bulbs that 
may be in places that are needed for 
bedding plants, or for the sowing or 
transplanting of annuals. Dig up, divide, 
and reset Iris roots that have become 
crowded, any time after their blooming 
season. Trim Rambler Roses and Spring- 
blooming shrubs like Forsythias and 
Lilacs, after they have flowered, to start 
the growth of new wood. If new plants 
would be welcome, try rooting the 
‘‘trimmings’’ by placing them in sand 
or in water. 


Continue to wage the war on weeds 
and insect pests. Besides the familiar 
sorts, keep on the lookout for new kinds 
of pests, like the Thrip that disfigures 
the buds and blooms of Gladioli, and the 
Seab-gnat that recently, for the first 
time, injured the potato crop of New 
York State. Maine is threatened with 
the disease that has injured the beech 
trees of Canada. Keep insect and dis- 
eases under control by the use of spray- 
ing, dusting, or hand-picking, according 
to the nature of the pests. Make use of 
all preventive measures and exercise 
constant vigilance. 
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The Dandelion is also called Peasants’ 
Clock, and Blowball. The stem length- 
ens and rises with age, to throw the 
seed-ball high in the air, so the seed 
may be better distributed by the wind, 
or kicked off. The flower closes at 
night and is proteeted by the inner layer 
of the involuere which will cover the 
flower. The flower closes when out of 
bloom and stays closed several days be- 
fore its contents ripen. The wind scat- 
ters the dainty parachutes. 


There are about 700 kinds of Butter- 
flies in the United States. 


Female Eagles are larger than their 
mates. 


The Palmetto Cabbage of the South, 
is a low Palmetto Shrub resembling 
palm-leaves springing from long log- 
like roots erawling over the ground, or 
from blunt stems rising a few inches 
above the surface. The heavy stalk 
chopped off above the surface of the 
ground and split open contains the 
sweet, tasty, slender pith, far more 
tender than any celery heart. The top 
of a Palmetto Cabbage when cut open 
contains a heart, two or three inches in 
diameter. These hearts boiled with 
bacon furnish a dainty and appetizing 
dish. They are sold in the Southern 
markets. 


A ton of Water from the Dead Sea 
contains 187 pounds of Salt. 


Beavers cut a tree 28 inches in diam- 
eter, for their dam building work, in 
Northern Wisconsin. 


A botanist reports one hundred varie- 
ties of Flowers’ can be gathered within 
a radius of 50 yards in Death Valley, 
California, during the month of May. 


Pine Wool, “holz wolle”’, is made from 
Conifer Trees in Germany, and _ has 
nearly as many uses as Sheep wool. 


Gall formations are sometimes found 
on trunks of Oak Trees. One of these 
unnatural enlargements measured _ six 
feet around and three feet thick. 


Bears lose the thick, old soles from 
their feet, every Spring. New, soft 
cushions are necessary to carry their 
great weight noiselessly through the 
forest. 

There are five varieties of Wild 
Flowers protected by law, in Illinois: 
Shooting Star, Blue Gentian, Columbine, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, and  Ladyslipper; 
with a $100 fine for picking them. 


Tea dates back many centuries. Chin 
Nung, a Chinese poet and philosopher, 
is eredited with having first discovered 
Tea as a beverage, in 2700 B. C. 

A Dragon Fly is able to fly back- 
wards at the same speed as forwards. 


A Cat, in the dark, can see 40 times 
better than a human being in the dark. 


Woodpeckers, in the desert, have nest- 
holes in the Giant Cacti. 
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June in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 

















INCE the earthquake in Southern 
California, I predict a perfect epi- 


demic of rock gardens. Many 
chimneys and fireplaces were shaken 


down in the ’quake and many a family 
man, when he comes to clear up the 
pile of broken bricks, rocks, cobbles or 
elinkers that onee formed a chimney or 
fireplace, will decide right now that 
there is no time like the present to con- 
struct that Rock Garden his wife has 
wanted so long. So he will proceed to 
dump two or three barrows of soil 
among the debris, tamp in a few AI- 
pines, sub-Alpines, Cacti, and Suecu- 
lents; then eall his wife out to view the 
perfectly good Rock Garden he and the 
sarthquake made. At that the rocks 
will probably be more artistically ar- 
ranged than many high-priced, man- 
made Rock Gardens, for will it not have 
been constructed by Mother Nature her- 
self even though she was in a villainous 
temper when she made it. 


Summer weather is with us for good 
now and a large part of the garden pro- 
gram for the next three months will be 
watering and cultivating. This keeps 
the plants comfortable through the hot 
weather and insures their continued 
brisk growth and final blossoming. 


Aside from cuttings of Catmint, Pinks, 
and Carnations, placed in semi-shady 
places to root, there is not much doing 
in the way of planting. One ean, how- 
ever, make a sowing of the various Cos- 
mos in order to insure a late-blooming 
period. 


Young plants or euttings of Dahlias, 
Mums, and Salvias, may be set out now. 
Be sure to cover each tender plant with 
an upturned flower pot for several days, 
or the hot sun will kill it. 


Since the Delphinium bloom is over it 
is time to cut back the plants hard and 
to water them well. They will send up 
new stalks and new spikes of bloom. 
Carefully examine the crown of each 
plant for mealy bugs and destroy those 
you find, by pinching them. They re- 
semble nothing so much as a pinch of 
white powder and are so fragile that if 
merely touched they fall to pieces. 


The last Bearded Iris has b!oomed, 
and now is the best time of all the year 
to divide and replant them. Doing so 
rives them nine or ten months in which 
to become established before next bloom- 
ing time. This being so, a fair propor- 
tion of those reset should bloom next 
Spring. Dress down the new Iris bed 
with plenty of hydrated lime for the 
bearded Iris loves it. Not so its cousin, 
the Japanese Iris. If lime is hard to 
ecure, broken plaster will do. 


The Chrysanthemum plants have 
‘rown quite tall by now. Make them 
‘row bushy by pinching out their tops. 


Those deciduous shrubs that bloomed 
‘‘in the Spring, tra la,’’ as Gilbert and 
Sullivan have it, should now be pruned. 


This month the Watsonias will look 
very brown, forlorn and ragged. Their 
unsizhtliness may be remedied by eut- 
ting them off to within two inches of the 
ground. They will rest but a short time 
before they begin to send out new green 
spears of foliage. 

"Mums will respond wonderfully in 
blooming time if given a heavy mulch of 
old manure now. They are heavy feed- 
ers and need plenty of water also. 

If Nepeta Mussini, or Catmint, has 
finished blooming it may be eut back and 
will give another burst of bloom. 
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The seeds of those subjects that revel 
in heat, and many such from 
Africa, may be sown now. I would sug- 
gest sowing Portulaca, Salpiglossis, 
Thunbergia vine, Calendula, African 
Marigold, Candytuft and some of the 
newer and bizarre 
Nasturtium. 


come 


more varieties of 


Gladioli may still be planted. Try a 
group of three or six each of Golden 
Frills and Heavenly Blue, and experi- 
ence a thrill when they bloom. 


The new colored Aretotis will give a 
good aceount of themselves. Being of 
Afriean origin they like the heat, but 
strange to say they bloom well in Win- 
ter here because that is their Summer 
and proper blooming time on their native 
heath. 


A Natural Timepiece 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEN I was a boy on the farm 

there was not one person working 

in the field who owned a watch. 
3ut whenever I could step my foot with- 
out straining my body over the shadow 
of my head, I knew it was time to go 
in for dinner. And years before that 
age, while a mere child, I had the cracks 
on the floor of the porch that faced the 
east marked so that I could tell the time 
of day up to noon, as the sun kept the 
shadow moving. 

Both of these methods of telling ap- 
proximately the time of day illustrates 
the principles of the Sundial, which is 
the earliest known timepiece. It has 
been used for eons of time. Even in 
Isaiah XXXVIII, 8, long before watches 
and elocks were introduced, we find the 
Sundial mentioned, viz.: “Behold, I will 
bring again the shadow of the degrees, 
which is gone down in the Sundial of 
Ahaz, ten degrees backward.” 











My Sundial sits on a pile of 
rocks covered with English Ivy 


For a quarter of a century I have had 
a Sundial in my yard, and I confess 
that with all the better-looking time- 
pieces found in watches and clocks, that 
truthfulness and youthfulness of this old, 
old timepiece holds for me the greatest 
charm. 

A Sundial consists of two parts, viz.: 
The gnomon, or stile, which is nothing 
more than the projecting piece of metal 
that points directly to the north, and 
which casts its shadow on the various 
figures to tell the time. The dial is the 
plate that marks off the hours of the 
day. Some of the dials have a time 
equasion table which gives the few 
minutes variations at different dates 
during the year. 

It is not very difficult to set a Sundial 
correctly. I have changed the position of 
mine a number of times; and by the aid 
of a good watch, while the sun is shining 
at mid-day set the dial with the watch 
and this gives excellent results. How- 
ever, another plan that is sometimes 
followed by exacting persons, is to have 
the dial perfectly level with the gnomon 
pointing directly to the true north in- 
stead of the magnetic north. This ean 
be done at noon on any bright day by 
allowing the difference between sun time 
and clock time. A Sundial may also be 
set correctly by using a eompass and 
placing the dial level, with the gnomon 
pointing to the true north, allowing for 
the deviation. The line of deviation ean 
be easily ascertained from any civil 
engineer. 

For a pedestal, it is not necessary to go 
to the expense of purchasing something 
faney, for with a little cement and a 
few stones one may soon build a rustie 
pedestal which is more in keeping with 
the old primitive timepiece. 

The sundial sits on a garden rock, 

It knows no tick, it knocks no tock; 


Its gnomon nose that sniffs the air, 
Can tell just when the weather's fair. 


Each slanting shade that strikes its face 
Is caught and held in its embrace; 

It slips and slides as sunshine glides, 
And ‘neath the stars it safely hides. 


The sundial sits on a garden rock, 
A tickless watch, a tockless clock; 
It tells the time without a chime, 
While we peruse its pantomime. 
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Buddleia Indoors and Out 


HE fragrance of Buddleia can be 

enjoyed both Winter and Summer by 
the gardener who has a conservatory. 

The Butterfly-Bush pictured here 
(Buddleia variabilis) is the violet- 
flowered species which scents the air 
so delightfully in Summertime. Cut- 
tings and seeds which are started in the 
Spring will bring blossoms a few months 
later, while the promise of a profusion 
of bloom is made for the second year. 


There is another species of Buddleia, 
however (B. asiatica), which will bring 





Buddleia variabilis at New York Botanical Garden 


similar fragrance to the greenhouse in 
Wintertime. The racemes of white 
flowers are more slender and drooping 
than in the outdoor species. At the 
New York Botanical Garden last Janu- 
ary, where a number of them were on 
display, they were a graceful sight, 
bending over a row of more vivid but 
odorless plants beneath them. 


‘‘Buddleia asiatiea ean be readily 
raised in this climate,’’ says T. H. Ever- 
ett, the Botanical Garden’s horticultur- 
ist, ‘‘if one has a conservatory to place 
the plants in when Autumn comes. The 
treatment resembles that given to 
Chrysanthemums. 


‘*Cuttings ean be started in sand flats 
in the Spring in the conservatory. From 
there they are transplanted by gradual 
stages into pots finally containing rich 
loam, meanwhile being set outdoors to 
absorb sunshine during June, July, and 
August. As long as September remains 
warm, they may remain out, but if a 
touch of coolness threatens, they must 
be brought inside at onee. 


‘*By this time they should be in good 
big pots. Their temperature indoors 
should remain as close as possible to 
that of a fair summer day, and they 
must get all the sunshine available. 
Given plenty of water as well, January 
should find them covered with blossoms 
of refreshing fragrance.’’ 





The Index will save you much time and 
perhaps real money. For any year, send 
10¢ stamps or coin to the Caleium office. 
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Random Notes from the Chicago 


Flower Show 
BY R. M. CARLETON 


the half-mile-long aisle lined on 

both sides with displays, that are 
the result of winter-long planning of 
The Garden Club of Illinois: 

How few gardeners really know how 
to use color! Here, for instance, is a 
delicate rose-pink Azalea placed next to 
a mass of brilliant yellow-and-scarlet 
Keizerskroon Tulips. The effect is most 
unpleasant. And similar mistakes ap- 
pear in many of the exhibits, even those 
of large estates. 

On the other hand, the florists show 
themselves masters of color. Two strik- 
ing displays: four tones of pink and 
lavender-blue Hydrangeas, not mixed in- 
diseriminately, but massed in separate 
colors, and blended into the most har- 
monious display in the whole show; 
brilliant violet Cinerarias contrasting 
with bright apricot-yellow Mimulus. 

Why will garden-makers never learn 
to use white effectively? White flowers 
are introduced without reason into eight 
out of ten displays, usually to the detri- 
ment of the total effect. Here, for in- 
stance, is the same color combination 
used so effectively by the professional— 
violet Cinerarias combined with orangy- 
yellow Tulips. But between these two 
lovely colors are placed huge plants of 
Shasta Daisies whose white petals effect- 
ively destroy the brilliance of these two 
vivid complementary colors. 

Perhaps I should give the simple rule 
for the use of White in the Garden: 
white tones down or destroys brillianey 
of color (except in simple combinations 
with a single color, such as white with 
magenta, or white with yellow). On the 
other hand, white tones down color dis- 
sonance, and when inharmonious colors 
are used, it will tone down the unpleas- 
antness of these. (But it is more intelli- 
gent to work for true harmony or true 
contrast). The reverse is true with 
pastel colors: here white should be used 
to bring out the values of delicate tones. 

Here is A Chinese Garden that illus- 
trates perfectly the beauty of true sim- 
plicity. It contains nothing but some 
simple green foliage, a tile-paved floor 
in dull buff and green, and four potted 
Azaleas in tones of soft rose-pink. 
There is also a bronze figure, but so 
inobtrusive are its soft greens that one 
takes in the whole garden before dis- 
covering it. Here are no violent colors 
to scream, ‘‘Look at me!’’ 

The Herb Garden! To me the loveliest 
thing in the whole show, although almost 
as simple as the Chinese Garden, and 
without bloom. I steal in and take a 
deep breath. What a wonderful thing 
is the fragrance of a garden! And here 
we have it distilled and intensified, for 
every plant in the garden is fragrant. 
There are at least five different scented- 
leaved Geraniums. Some are _ clove- 


TT the. halen while strolling along 


scented, while others are redolent of 
lemon and rose, mint, thyme, marjoram, 
rue, and all those sensuous odors of an- 
One can easily understand 


other day. 


why the old-fashioned herb garden is 
coming back; the mystery is why it ever 
disappeared. 

The Flower Arrangements show the re- 
sult of real knowledge. Here I am 
almost tempted to take back my tirade 
against white, for however unfortunate 
it may be when incorrectly used in the 
garden, white takes first rank as a cut- 
flower. Particularly effective is a low 
bowl of white Dutch Iris, placed in a 
black-lined shadow box. Although the 
display has been in place for six days, 
the flowers are as fresh as the day they 
were cut. The white petals glisten like 
frost-crystals. Another striking ar- 
rangement is a dull-brown bowl which 
contains a single graceful spray of white 
Flowering Dogwood. 

But even more fascinating are the 
Arrangements of Vegetables. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how beautiful a head of 
Cabbage really is until you have seen 
its cool blue-green leaves combined with 
the delicate buff-yellow of dried Onions, 
the vivid purple of garden Beets, and the 
cool greenish-white of giant Leeks. The 
Gourds, too, are fascinating, and when 
varnished, will last for a year or more. 
Several groups of these in wooden bowls 
were most effective. 


SUGGESTIONS 

After seeing the errors of commission 
and omission, it seems to me that any- 
one who wants to make his garden a 
place of real beauty should read two 
books, the first, ‘‘Composition,’’ by Ar- 
thur W. Dow, and the second, John 
Singer Sargeant’s, ‘‘The Enjoyment and 
Use of Color.’? With an understanding 
of the value of Notan, for instance, one 
garden club could have turned a second- 
prize-winner into a blue-ribbon con- 
tender. As it is, they have failed to use 
properly the flat leaves of the Primulas 
in their display in contrast with the tall 
slender foliage of the Narcissus. The 
result is a messy, disorganized green 
mass that kept them from first prize. 

Too, why can’t gardeners realize the 
importance of considering the color of 
the foliage as an essential part of the 
color-scheme? As it is, almost everyone 
seems to have considered foliage as a 
neutral grey, hardly worth considering 
in relation to the color of the flowers. 
In one display I can see the following 
colors used indiscriminately: a pale 
silvery-nile, a glaucous blue-green, a 
clear-brilliant emerald, a bronzy woods- 
green, and a red-veined reseda. Combine 
these with about eight colors of flowers, 
and the effect is one of vegetable hash. 


Yet for all their faults, the displays 
indicate the tremendous progress being 
made in the gardening world. And it 
would be most unjust not to mention the 
contribution of the Garden Club move- 
ment to that progress. For the displays 
improve in quality in direct ratio to the 
size and strength of the local club. I 
am almost tempted to start a Garden- 
Club movement for men! 
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Monstrosities of the Plant World 


BY R. E. WICKER, (N. C.) 


HOSE interested in the cultivation 
of rare and interesting plants should 
not fail to include in their collec- 
tion one or more of the insectivorous 
subjects; many of which are native of 
North America, and which may be grown 
in the north in the Wardian case, hot 
house; and in some cases as simple pot- 
plants which in summer may be plunged 
in the wet soil bordering pools and 
aquatic plantings, where they may re- 
main until threatened by very low tem- 
peratures. 

While it is not supposed that these 
voracious plants depend upon the flies or 
insects for sustenance, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the luckless bug who falls a 
vietim to their trap is digested by the 
fluids which they exude, and is actually 
absorbed by the plant; much as the chyle 
is absorbed by the lacteals in the stomach 
of an animal. 

A list of these plants includes the 
“Pitcher” or “Trumpet” plants (Sarra- 
cenia), and the “Sundew” (Drosera), all 
of which are native in some form over a 
large part of eastern America. S. flava, 
S. Rubra, and S. drummondii are charm- 
ing and picturesque landscape subjects, 
sulted especially for bog and aquatic 
plantings, where they add a touch of the 
tropics, especially if combined with some 
of the other southern bog subjects. These 
plants may be grown in eight-inch bulb 
pans, partly filled with sandy swamp 
muck, topped off with a couple inches 
of sphagnum moss. The soil reaction 
should be very acid, and if there is any 
doubt about this, a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered alum may be sprinkled over the 
moss and washed in with a sprinkling 
can. 

In the above noted varieties of Sar- 
racenia, the “trumpet” is upright, some- 
times in the ease of S. drummondii, reach- 
ing a height of four feet. In S. psittacina, 
the trumpets are decumbent, forming a 
rosette from which springs the flowering 
stalk. The flowers of these plants are 
similar in form, but vary in color from 
a yellowish green to a dark red. The 
form of the flower is very peculiar, and 
difficult to describe in an_ intelligible 
manner. 

The “Sundew” (Drosera) as commonly 

known, is pretty well distributed over 
the entire eastern United States, and is 
not particularly to be desired, but that 
member known as “Venus fly-trap” 
(Dionea muscipula) is by far the most 
interesting insectivorous plant found in 
America, if not in the world. 
_ The flower, borne upon a stem about a 
foot high, is suggestive of a strawberry 
bloom, and is followed by minute, pear- 
shaped seed, carried perched loosely up- 
on the top of the stem. 

The roughly-oval leaves, from one-half 
to one-inch long are carried upon slightly 
flattened petioles, forming a basal rosette 
rarely more than six inches in diameter, 
from which rises the flowering scape. 
Each leaf is divided into two lobes by 
the continuation of the petiole, the di- 
vision forming a hinge, like the back of 
an open book. The upper side of each 


leaf is set with minute bristles perhaps 
one-sixteenth of an inch long, while the 
margins are fringed with much larger 
bristles, or spines. When not excited, 
these lobes lie flat, like an open book, 
but if the inner bristles are irritated, 
either by a crawling insect, or by touch- 
ing them with a straw: or other object, 
the lobes instantly fold together; im- 
prisoning the insect or other object be- 
tween them, the bristles fringing the 
edges of each lobe interlocking like the 
fingers of clasped hands. 

Within a couple of hours a viscid sub- 
stance is exuded between the lobes, en- 
gulfing the luckless insect, and veritably 
digesting it as food for the plant. 

The lobes reopen within a couple of 
days, and the dried skeleton of the insect 
is dropped upon the ground; and while 
they continue slightly sensitive, it is 
doubtful if they capture other insects. If 
they are artificially closed by a straw, 
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they reopen within a few hours; having 
exuded none of the digestive fluids, and 
under this artificial stimulus will remain 
sensitive for an undetermined period. 

This plant is very rare; the location of 
only three colonies being positively known 
to botanists. Of these three, Dr. Coker, 
Botanist at the University of N. C. dis- 
covered one, in Northeasten South Caro- 
lina; another, near Wilmington, N. C., 
has been known for more than one hun- 
dred years, and the writer discovered the 
third in the south-central section of 
North Carolina, being more than a hun- 
dred miles from the nearer of the other 
two. 

Specimens of all the plants mentioned 
in this article may be secured from 
certain nurserymen in the South at rea- 
sonable prices, and should be planted and 
eared for as outlined above. The chief 
requisites are plenty of moisture, acid 
soil, and all sunlight available. If these 
conditions are provided, there is no reason 
why anyone, regardless of geographical 
location, should not enjoy the study of 
these monstrosities of the plant world. 
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Plants that Eat Raw Meat—Others that Don’t 


(International News Photos) 


ferent plants is to be found in the 
University of Pennsylvania Botani- 
cal Gardens, where James Lambert (upper 
left), makes a close study of their 
strange habits. The plant he is examin- 
ing is known as the Borneo Pitcher 
Plant. It not only traps insects in its 
mottled pitcher-shaped bloom, but 
actually dissolves and consumes them. 
The Floral Star-Fish (upper right) is 
known as the Stapelia Hirsuta. Its 
“vamey” odor attracts insects for pol- 
lenization. 
The beautiful Floral Sunburst (lower 
left) comes from Brazil, and is known 
as the Passion Flower, because of the 


‘ee curious collection of four dif- 


resemblance of its stigma to three nails 
of the Cross,—two for hands and one for 
feet. The five anthers symbolize five 
wounds, according to the Biblical legend; 
and the rays of the corona are the rays 
of Glory of the Crown of Thorns. Ten 
parts of the perianth represent The 
Apostles, with the exception of Peter, 
who denied, and Judas, who betrayed the 
Saviour. 

The strange bloom, the Pelican 
Flower, in the lower right corner (Aris- 
tolochia grandiflora), resembles a Peli- 
can in more ways than one. It preys 
upon insects and makes them do the 
work of pollenization for it, after having 
attracted them by its peculiar scent. 
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Editorial Notes 
Kk have 
pass on: 
“In the Garden Club Editorial in March 
Number of the FLowrr Grower, I note in- 
quiry regarding non-seeding of the bearded 
Iris. I have noticed this, and also the 
seeding proclivities of various other species; 
for instance Iris pseudoacoris. My plants 
of these produce pods the size of small cu- 
cumbers, three or four inches long. I have 
some yellow bearded ones—an old variety, 
name unknown, which occasionally seed. 
Now I have two theories regarding this: 
First—That the species has been propagated 
by division for so many years that they 
have lost the power of producing seeds. 
Theory No. 2 is: that they have been 
inbred—crossed and recrossed—for so many 
years that they will not seed unless hand- 
pollinated, sometimes not then. Another 
thing that would produce sterility is, they 
may depend on some particular insect for 
pollenization; but I think this can be ruled 
out of the case of Iris. Hand-pollinating 
does not always prove successful. I have 
been successful in some cases, and failed in 
others. The pollinating must be done at 
a particular time—when the stigma is ripe. 


the following letters to 





Dicentra spectabilis—the Bleeding Heart, 
is an old, old perennial in cultivation. I 
grew them more than fifty years ago; had 
some large plants but they never seeded 
that I know of, in fact never looked for any, 
but unless one is a keen observer they might 
have seeded and not have been noticed, for 
they have seed pods like the Impatiens 
(Balsams); when ripe they split and the 
seeds are gone. Have often seen the seeds 
catalogued by dealers but when asked for, 
“there had been. a failure in the crop of 
seeds.” I have grown plants (have some 
now) and by hand-pollenization have pro- 
duced seeds, they ripen quickly and to save 
them after pollenating the flower, tied some 
small paper bags—empty seed packages— 
over the flowers to catch the seeds when 
they snapped out of the pods. 

There is another species of Dicentra that 
is also called Bleeding Heart, Dicentra ex- 
emia. It is a native of the United States, 
being found in the Alleghany Mountains and 
also said to be found in Yates County, New 
York. In some respects it is a better plant 
than Dicentra spectabilis, for it flowers 
from the first of May to November. Though 
it is smaller flowered, the fact that it 
flowers all Summer and is a most long- 
lived perennial, should give it a place in 
every garden. One of my plants is twenty 
years old. This plant never produces pollen 
or seed. Often I have hunted for pollen, for 
I wanted to pollinate Dicentra spectabilis 
to cross them. Three years ago I found a 
seedling in the border and coaxed it along 
and it has flowered and seeded abundantly 
for two years. Every Summer, bees are 
buzzing around all of the Dicentra exemia 
plants, but not the Bleeding Hearts; pos- 
sibly some other insect is needed to pol- 
linate this species. 

I saw an inquiry in some magazine as to 
the hardiness of the Bleeding Heart. I 
know that it is hardy as far north as Ban- 
gor, Maine, with only Nature’s protection, 
—snow.” 

IrvinG G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 


The following are from Clinton A. 
Beachey, (Ill): 


“Bleeding Heart, (Dicentra or Dielytra, 
Spectabilis) Hints on Culture and Theory 
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as to Why It Seldom Produces Seeds. 
Bleeding Heart will grow better in well- 
drained, but moist, light soil, and in shade 
or partial shade. Although I have seen it 
grow under almost all conditions of soil, 
care, and location, it will do better to fol- 
low the above suggestions, I find. The same 
theory for Bleeding Heart as is given later 
on for Tall Bearded Iris might be advanced. 
For the past number of years, I have 
worked with them commercially, but have 
never noticed a sign of seed! 

The seeds of Bleeding Heart, which are 
slow to germinate, are really rare, but may 
be obtained from at least several seed 
companies.” 


“TALL BEARDED IRIS FORMING FEW SEED 
PODS THEORY” 

“The more that a plant is propagated by 
one certain method (as division), the less 
tendency that plant has to reproduce by 
seeds or even attempt to do so,” is a theory 
given when no “matter-of-fact” reason can 
be given for a plant not reproducing from 
seed, when it has been known formerly or 
infrequently to do so. And with the Tall 
Bearded Iris, reproducing by division of its 
rhizomes is the popular method used.” 

“THOSE CHANGEABLE HYDRANGEAS!” 

“They are called French or Porch Hy- 
drangeas by some, and by others, Japanese 
or Hortensia type Hydrangeas. As_ to 
whether they turn blue or remain so, de- 
pends upon the elements in the soil. The 
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pink ones, as well as white ones, can be 
turned blue. 

“To insure that blueness, mix 1 pound of 
crushed alum with each bushel of soil; mix- 
ing peat moss with the soil is another mix- 
ture used. One experimenter finds that the 
one-year-old wood blooms pink and that the 
two-year-old wood, blue. He calls his Hy- 
drangea, the Blue Japanese or Hortensia 
type.” 


Siberian Iris and the Orientalis are 
also propagated mostly by division yet 
they develop quantities of seed pods. 
Practically every stem on my Orientalis, 
Snow Queen, has several seed pods un- 
less I have time to cut the stalks as soon 
as the flowers fade. I also have varie- 
ties of Siberian which set seed freely. 
Are these of later development in the 
cultivated state and thus have not lost 
their natural power of reproduction by 
seeds? Many of these problems for 
which only theories can be given make 
me think of the unanswerable whys my 
little girl used to ask. ‘‘There are lots 
of things I am going to ask God when 
I get to Heaven’’, she would say. 

After the above was written, the fol- 
lowing was received from Mr. J. Wilkins 
of Minn. 

“My explanation for scanty seeding of 
Tall Bearded Iris, is along the lines of 
chromosome numbers and abortion of pollen 
grains and ovules. A genetic explanation.” 


This is really the same idea as the 


others gave only expressed in scientific 
terms. 


Moths and Butterflies 


BY MRS. HARRY GOSLING 


OTHS and Butterflies belong to 

the great order of seale-winged 

inseets, which is so named from 
the presence of innumerable small 
membraneous scales which come off like 
fine dust or powder, when touched by 
the finger. The scales are merely a 
modification of the hair, with which the 
wings of most insects are covered, and 
from these scales, the beautiful tints 
and colors are derived. 

All of the higher Butterflies, go into 
the chrysalis state without making a 
silken cocoon, while most of the higher 
Moths make such a cocoon. 

The Butterfly flies by day and the 
Moth flies during the twilight, at night, 
and on cloudy days. 

The Humming Bird Moth somewhat 
resembles the Humming Bird in be- 
havior; many people mistake it for a 
Humming Bird, when they see it hover- 
ing over the flowers in the early evening. 
Its wings when spread show large clear 
areas, while other portions of the body 
are dark reddish-brown. Its antennae 
measure from one-half to three-fourths 
the length of its fore-wings. 

The family of the Butterfly is very 
extensive and naturalists differ much as 
to the manner of subdividing. 

One of the most remarkable and _ in- 
teresting circumstances connected with 
these beautiful insects, both Moths and 
Butterflies, is their series of transforma- 
tion before reaching the adult stage. 
The female lays a great quantity of 


eggs, which produce larvae, commonly 
called Caterpillars. In this stage there 
is no great difference between the larva 
of the Butterfly and that of the higher 
Moth. In each ease, the insect consists 
of a worm-like body, having a small 
head provided with biting jaws and 
simple eyes. 

After a short life the Caterpillar 
assumes a new form and becomes a pupa 
within a chrysalis. In this form the 
insect is in a state of rest or insensi- 
bility and exists without nourishment; 
the length of time varying. During this 
period, an elaboration is going on in the 
interior of the chrysalis, giving to the 
organs of the future insect, their proper 
development in order to emerge as the 
active and brilliant beautiful Moth. 


HE higher Butterflies are character- 

ized by small bodies and relative 
large wings, straight clubbed antennae, 
and the fact that the Caterpillars do not 
weave cocoons when preparing for the 
chrysalis state. 

These insects, in their perfect form, 
suck the nectar of flowers, but take no 
food and are all believed to be short 
lived; their work in the adult stage 
being almost entirely confined to the 
propagation of the species. 

The largest Butterflies are found in 
tropical countries, where some measure 
nearly a foot across the wings. 

The body of the Butterfly is usually 
slender, while that of the larger Moth 
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is stout. The antennae of the Butterfly, 
which are found projecting forward 
from the middle of the top of the head, 
are generally slender and commonly en- 
larged at the tip in a miniature nob; 
the antennae of the Moth are commonly 
feathery or long and slender, tapering 
gradually toward the tip. The Butterfly 
may also be distinguished from the 
Moth by having its wings erect when 
sitting, the moth having its horizonal. 
The great suborder of Butterflies is 
commonly separated into two principal 
groups, called super-families. One of 
these includes the higher Butterflies, the 
other the lower skipper Butterflies. 
These, as a whole, are distinguished from 
the higher Butterflies by their moth-like 


bodies. Practically all of them are 
found in the southwestern states and 
Mexico. 


The most authoritative classification 
of Butterfly families is based upon the 
peculiarities of wing venation. The 
families: Swallowtail White Orange tip, 
and Yellows, Nymphs, Satyrs, or 
Meadow-Brown, Milkweed Snout or 
Long-beaks Metal-marks and the Gos- 
samer Wings. ‘These are some of the 
subdivisions of the higher Butterflies. 

The Swal'owtail or Papilio is proba- 
bly the most distinctive tribe of all 
our familiar Butterflies. Its members 
are characterized by being the largest 
Butterflies in our region and having the 
hind wings prolonged into curious tail- 
like projections, suggestive of those of 
a Swallow. In general the basal color 
of the wings is blackish, though it is 
commonly marked in various striking 
ways with yellow, green or blue, while 
the margin of the wings is usually 
adorned with red or orange spots. The 
members of the Swallow-tail family are 
known as; The New Foundland, Blue, 
Green clouded, Tiger and Zebra 
Swallow-tails. 

The White, Orange-tip, and Yellow 
Butterflies are another group. Our two 
most eommon ones the White or Cab- 
bage and the Sulphur Yellow Butterflies 
belong to this group. 


A LARGE proportion of our most 
‘\ familiar Butterflies belong to the 
family of Nymphs. There are the tribes of 
lritillaries, Sovereign, Crescent Spot, 
Angel-Wing and the Emperor, in which 
practically all the species are of medium 
or large size. The Crescent Spot in- 
includes a few, however, which are rather 
small. 
The Meadow Brown or Satyrs are 
another family group. These Butter- 
ilies are especially common along streams 
and near the borders of woods. The 
\lilkweed family has but one species, the 
imiliar Monarch or Milkweed Butter- 
y. One sees them from June until 
(ictober. This Butterfly is much dis- 
ked by birds because of its disagree- 
ble taste. There is another variety 
juite similar in appearance which is 
protected because of this similarity, birds 
cing afraid to take a bite for fear of 
etting a mouthful they would not like. 
The change from Caterpillar to But- 
erfly is more easily watched in the 
\lonarch than in most other varieties. 
The Snout or Longbeak is a curious 
little ereature, its strange appearance 
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A clump of Maidenhair Fern in 
(Photo by J. 
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the Laurentian Hills of Canada 
A. Ruddick) 





due to the angular outline of both front 
and hind wings and the long palpi which 
project forward from the head to attract 
attention. They are found mostly in 
South America and southern North 
America but seldom north of Texas. 

The Metal Mark is a family of very 
small Butterflies which are generally 
clear yellowish-brown. The Gossamer 
wings, the most delicate and daintiest of 
all our Butterflies, have small bodies; 
their antennae ringed with white and 
almost thread-like; their wings thin and 
of exquisite beauty. They are the most 
spritely of all our Butterflies. 

The Skipper Butterflies are the least 
developed of the Butterflies. They show 
their close relation to the Moths, both 
by their structure and their habits. The 
larvae make slight cocoons before chang- 
ing to the chrysa‘is stage. The name 
skipper is due to their jerky skipping 
flight. The Skippers have small wings 
and large bodies. 

The Silver-spotted, Dusky wing, Sooty 
wing are members of the Skipper family. 

The beautiful tints and colorings of the 
Butterflies are an added beauty to any 
garden. It is the offspring in the larva 
stage of both Moths and Butterflies that 
often do much damage, but how hard it 
is for the average lay mind to connect 
these “horrid grubs” with their beautiful 
winged parents. 





Useful Hints for June 


EEDS of biennials and perennials 

sown early in June will make good 
plants for transplanting in the Fall, and 
even annuals, if kept vigorously grow- 
ing, will often give a good crop of bloom 
before killing frosts. 


Many herbaceous plants may be 
propagated by offsets or cuttings as soon 
as they have ceased flowering. Use a 
frame containing sandy soil or plant in 
the open ground on the shady side of 
a Peony plant. This ‘‘shady side’’ is 
a good place to start seedlings too, as 
they get plenty of light but are shaded 
from the hot sun. 


A liquid fertilizer should be applied 
to the soil around plants all this month 
at intervals of from ten days to two 
weeks. Roses must have it to do their 
best and it is not too early to begin using 
it around the Chrysanthemums. 

To make liquid manure; half fill a 
burlap bag with manure, cow manure 
being best, and suspend it in a barrel 
of water. When used it should be the 
color of weak tea. If necessary, dilute 
to the correct strength. Use a watering 
can, being careful to keep the liquid off 
the plants themselves. 


The following, received from Mr. 
George W. Robinson of Flushing, N. Y., 
may not be too late for early June infor- 
mation in regard to Ismene or Peruvian 
Daffodil : 

“Maybe my experience with the Ismene 
or Peruvian Daffodil will help your club 
member (the one who asked & informa- 
tion). I also had my trouble getting them 
to bloom—which I do not have now. I am 
quite sure if your member will plant her 
bulbs somewhat like an Amaryllis (that is 
a little of the neck above the surface of 
the soil) she will have better success. I 
think quite a lot of the trouble lies in the 
treatment of bulbs at digging time and 
through the Winter. 

“I always try to save as many of the roots 
as possible when digging, also leave what- 
ever soil will cling to the bulbs and store 
in baskets in a warm cellar—my cellar is 
about 60°. Do not break the roots off at 
any time. Keeping the bulbs in this way 
you will have quite a nice start by the 
middle of May, when I begin planting mine, 
and from then on, a week apart. 

“I do not think the soil has very much to 
do with their blooming, as I have had mine 
bloom in any old soil—rich and not rich— 
in sun and in shade. My bulbs that bloom 
are about the size of a medium sized apple 
or about 2 inches in diameter. They never 
bloom smaller than that for me. Treating 
the Ismene like this your member will be 
surprised to see how easy they are, easier 
than ‘Glads’ for me.” 


To protect spring bulbs from being 
dug into while dormant, put a painted 
marker in the center of each clump, 
right away before their foliage has 


disappeared. 
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Book Reviews 
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{1RRANGING FLOWERS THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR. By Katharine T. Cary and 
Nellie D. Merrell. Sixty photographs. 
230 pp. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York. Price $3.50. 

In this beautiful book we have the artis- 
tic side of flower arrangement which must 
appeal as strongly to the home owner as 
to the thousands of members of garden 
clubs who wish to increase the effectiveness 
of their exhibits. The admirable full-page 
illustrations set forth both container and 
contents to the best advantage, and suggest 
several permutations possible with the same 
flowers. The three types of arrangement 
in common use, The Japanese, massed, and 
line, are explained. One chapter is devoted 
to color, as seen through the eyes of an 
artist. There are compositions for the 
entire year, directions for how not to do 
as well as how to do. 
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VATURAL ROCK GARDENING. By B. H. 
B. Symons-Jeune. Profusely tlustrated 
with photographs and line drawings. 150 
pp. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Price $3.50. 

The great aim of the author is to create 
picture which shall be beautiful through- 
out the year. Flowers are a factor, but 
rocks are the major one. Solidity, natural- 
ness, proportion, balance, simplicity, and 
above all, restfulness, are essentials. The 
rock strata and their joints are carefully 
considered from all sides. The treatment 
of a single small rock garden is given in 
detail as well as those of more pretentious 
ones. There is the caution, however, that 
no general rule will apply in all cases. Per- 
haps no two gardens can be treated exactly 
alike. Then there are some general laws 
helpful at all times. Open spaces require 
as careful treatment as the rocks. The 
arrangement and treatment of the dwarf 
conifers forms a chapter in itself, and there 
are others on rustie bridges, the smaller 
flowers, color in winter, and other essentials 
in creating a realistic and restful picture. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK OF HOME RE- 
PAIRS. By Chelsea Fraser. With numer- 
ous photographs and 225 drawings by the 
author. 378 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. Price $2.50. 

The growing demand for ability to make 
home repairs will surely welcome this prac- 
tical book. Among the chapters which 
apply directly to home work are those on 
sharpening tools, wood and metal working, 
upholstery repairs, soldering, staining, 
filling, waxing, shellacking, varnishing, in- 
terior and outside painting, papering, water 
supply, heating and electrical repairs, shoe, 
harness and glove mending, and mixing and 
handling concrete, from the filling of tree 
cavities to making a bird bath. 


WILD WINGS. By Julie Closson Henley, 
0 illustrations. 275 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


This is written in a most attractive style 
for young people, graphically portraying 
outstanding features in the lives of our most 
common birds. The chapter on Flying 
Police shows so vividly the work of birds on 
the ground, in trees, and in the air that 
no one will question their necessity in 
keeping insects at bay. Manners and Music, 
People of the Twilight, Painting without 
Paints, and Dangerous Journeys, are others 
of the more than twenty chapters of fasci- 
nating reading for young people. All 
strictly in accordance with scientific facts. 

BessiE L. Putnam, ( Penn.) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 5-A-9 


A House for A Narrow Lot 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HERE are end’ess plan combinations 
for five-room bungalows, but there are 
two of them that are used most com- 

monly. One is wide, having the bedrooms 
and bath along the side. The other is 
narrow, having the bedrooms at the rear. 
This one is the narrow type. For the 
home builder whose lot is narrow, but 
who must have five rooms at the minimum 
of expense, this house design No. 5-A-9 
presents most excellent possibilities. 

Studying the plan it will be seen that 
the living room and dining room are of 
good size and arranged in such a way, 
with a cased opening separating them, 
that they give altogether a very large 
area. 

The kitchen is well planned with com- 
plete equipment and a grade entrance. 

At the rear, opening off a private hall- 
way, are two bedrooms and many closets. 
A stairway leads from this hallway to 
the attic space which has been worked 
out to include a playroom and storage 
room. 

The sink is under a battery of three 
sasement windows. There is more than 
eight feet of closet space. An ironing 
board is provided, also storage space for 
brooms and vacuum cleaner. The refriger- 
ator goes into a little aleove. Work in 
this kitchen will be a_ step saving 
experience. 

The general arrangement of this plan 
is excellent not only for the ease of the 
narrow lot, but for any condition where 
it is desirable to have the bedrooms at 
the rear. This insures cross ventilation 
in these rooms and places them off the 
street, where there is quiet. At the same 
time the placing of living room, dining 
room and kitchen in front affords an 
arrangement of greatest convenience. 

This design has proved a much desired 


one, worked out with an exterior of 


stucco. Here we have it now in siding, 


thus giving the home builder a choice of 


materials. 

The open porch at the right was an 
addition by the owner, and is not indi- 
‘ated on the plans. 
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“Out-of-the- 
Ordinary”’ 
from the 
Catalogues 


BY R. M. CARLETON, (II) 


HILE this is the month we should 

be thinking of perennial seeds, I 

must mention one plant that must 
be ordered in June or July if we are to 
enjoy it next year. I have been on pins 
and needles for fear someone would give 
away what promises to be one of garden- 
history’s big events, the introduction of a 
plant that in its class promises to be as 
outstanding as the Regal Lily or the 
modern Delphinium. 


DWARF PERENNIAL ASTERS 


This plant is the new dwarf hybrid 
perennnial aster raised by Mr. Vokes of 
Southampton, England, and introduced 
this spring by a famous English seeds- 
man. Imagine a dwarf Michaelmas Aster 
not more than a foot tall (one variety 
is only seven inches) but bearing almost 
as many flowers as a five-foot Aster nova 
belgii! These are borne so thickly that 
the leaves are all but invisible. And these 
plants are just as outstanding as their 
taller relatives—just as vigorous, just as 
easy to grow, just as hardy, and bloom in 
the same season. The dwarfest of all is 
Victor, a lovely clear pale lavender-blue 
only seven inches tall. The tallest, which 
grows only 14 inches tall, is Daphne, a 
elear pink, slightly tinged with lilae. 

To me, this is an outstanding race of 


Asters. At this season there is no other 
worthwhile, low-growing plant in the 


hardy aster colors. And I need not re- 
mind rock-gardeners how barren their 
rocks can be in late September and 
October. Unfortunately, no American 
seedsman has discovered this flower as 
vet, so if you would have them on hand 
for fall planting, they must be ordered 
soon. 
A FRAGRANT COLUMBINE 

Fragrance seems so essential a quality 
in a flower that for many the Columbine, 
or Aquilegia, has lacked charm. Now an 
English seedsman has earned the grati- 
tude of all gardeners by imparting the 


dor of fragrant Peonies to this old 
favorite. He erossed the familiar long- 


purred types with a very large-flowered, 


broad-eupped fragrant species from 
orthern India. The result was a large- 
lowered, long-spurred fragrant flower. 
While all the usual hybrid Aquilegia 


olors appear in the seedlings, most of 
them are in shades of lavender, mauve, 
rr blue, with white or primrose-yellow 
ups. Seed must be ordered from Eng- 
and. 

GROWING PERENNIALS FROM SEED 

There are three basic principles which 
must be observed if you would grow 
perennials from seed. 

First, shade the 


seed-bed. Delicate 


’ ~~, — 
tabs ties ~*~ 7 


Asclepias Curassavica Sunset Glow. 








A new Annual butterfly flower. Easily 


grown from seed. The plants bloom in 5 months 


seedlings cannot stand excessive heat, and 
the sun beating down on the bed can 
increase the temperature as much as 
forty to fifty degrees above that of the 
shaded soil. The difference is more than 
one of air-temperature. Coarse burlap 
is ideal. 

Second, never allow the bed to become 
dry. Remember that most seeds are the 
minute fraction of an inch in diameter, 
and they simply cannot hold enough 
water to keep the germ alive, once the 
protective coat has been destroyed by 
moisture. So water every day that it 
doesn’t rain: twice a day if the ground 
dries rapidly. 

Third, a delicate seedling simply ean- 
not break through a erust. The safest 
way to insure against a crusted surface 
is to use a mixture of Holland peat and 
clean sand, sifted through an ordinary 
fly sereen, as a covering for the seed. 
This will not cake, and holds moisture. 


HELEN’S FLOWER 


Many of our finest plants are little 
more than cultivated weeds, and because 
of their vigor and hardiness, these are 
among our best flowers. Such a flower 
is Helenium autumnale, particularly the 
variety Riverton Gem. It grows from 
two to three feet tall, and bears flowers 
that resemble a dull-gold Michaelmas 
Aster. These change in color to a gor- 
geous blood-red as they mature, and the 
contrast between the two colors is strik- 
ing. The combination is quite strong 
however, and this plant should not be 
placed near delicately-tinted flowers that 
bloom in its season; from late August, 


through September. It is an outstand- 
ing cut-flower, lasting in good condition 
for many days. 
A LOW-GROWING CLEMATIS 

Most people think of the Clematis as a 
climbing plant, which it is; and one of 
the best. But there are also low-growing 
forms that are perfectly at home in the 
mixed border. Clematis davidiana from 
China is particularly fine, with very 
fragrant azure blue flowers from late 
June to August. The bell-shaped, hya- 
cinth-like flowers give it the common 
name of Bellflower Clematis. It grows 
from three to four feet tall. 

AN OUTSTANDING BUTTERFLY FLOWER 

The Aselepias, which inelude the gor- 
geously-colored Jewel Weed, have been 
among our finest native flowers. Now a 
new annual variety of this genus, As- 
clepias curassavieca, Sunset Glow, is avail- 
able, even finer than the old perennial 
varieties. It blooms within five months 
from seed, and continues in bloom until 
cut down by frost. The two foot stems 
carry lovely umbels of copper-searlet and 
gold flowers that contrast strikingly with 
the deep green of the clean foliage. Even 
before they open the buds are a rich 
copper-red. As a cut-flower the Asclepias 
will last for many days in water. I ean 
visualize this outstanding annual as a win- 
ner in fall flower shows, perhaps com- 
bined with violet-blue Michaelmas Asters, 
or perhaps with Tithonia speciosa (the 
colors of this Golden Flower of the Ineas 
forms a very subtle color harmony with 
the slightly richer Butterfly Flower) 

(Continued on page 266) 
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THE CLASSIC ASPHODEL 


One does not need to be a Greek scholar 
to enjoy the classio Asphodel which 
Homer tells us grows in Elysium, the 
abode of the blessed, and the realm of 
perfect happiness. Its golden-yellow 
fragrant flowers appear in June and 
July, and are borne in spikes from two 
to three feet tall. This species is vari- 
ously cataloged as Asphodeline lutea and 
Asphodelus luteus, but while the two are 
botanically different, the first (as far 
as I know) is the form now in American 
commerce. The second has no odor. 


FLOWERING ONIONS 


A Rose by any other name may smell 
as sweet, but all onions do not smell as 
strongly as their garden cousins. In fact, 
there are actually two or three fragrant 
species of flowering onions, or Alliums. 
The Allium is one of our finest bulbs, 
but since bulbs are both searce and dear, 
they are often raised from seed. One 
that should be in every garden is Allium 
moly, which is said to be the Great Moly 
of Pliny, a wonder-working herb. It 
bears showy globular heads of golden 
flowers on one-foot stems, at the same 
time as the tall-bearded-Iris is in bloom, 
and incidentally forms a striking com- 
bination with blue or violet Irises. An- 
other outstanding plant is Allium azureum, 
which is a pure, clear cerulean blue, with- 
out a trace of violet. The flowers are 
borne in loose globular heads and re- 
semble blue stars. They last for several 
weeks. Allium pulchellum grows about 
fifteen inches tall and bears clusters of 
rosy-violet flowers in Mid-summer. 


AN HEIRLOOM PLANT 


To the gardener who has struggled 
and struggled to keep alive some delicate 
flower, the stories of plants that have 
outlived a generation or two of some 
family seem ineredible. Yet there are 
instances of roses and peonies that have 
done so. Another long-lived heirloom 
plant is the Gas-plant, Dictamnus fraxi- 
nella, which has been known to survive 
for at least seventy-five years. 

But its permanency is not its only 
charm. Perhaps nothing can so quickly 
bring back memories of grandmother’s 
garden as the lemon-like fragrance of 
the flowers and the crushed leaves. And 
the ever-interesting experiment of hold- 
ing a match under the flower clusters, 
on still summer evenings, is always fas- 
cinating to the children. The plant ex- 
udes a volatile oil that ignites with a 
flash, but in no way injures the plant. 
There are three colors; white, rose-pink 
and a dull magenta-purple. 

One caution: this plant wants time to 
establish itself. Plant it in rich soil 
(remember, it must have food for at least 
twenty years) and give it full sun. 





The Flower Grower Epitomized 
To THE Eprtor:— 


The Cover, March, 1933...... a masterpiece 
The Entire Magazine............ a marvel 
“The Cooper Plan” as set forth...a winner 


i ee eee foiled 
The “Simple-minded” Editor...... a genius 
The BSubecribere ............. appreciative 
The Combination. ..........000.. a@ success 


R. A. Kyiep, (Calif.) 
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Propagating Peonies by 
‘¢ Jerking’’ 


os many years before planting 
Peony seed, I had grown the standard 
kinds, dividing and sub-dividing, until 
I no longer had room for other plants. 
On making this excuse to my florist for 
not buying those I desired, he kindly 
volunteered to take all my surplus in 
exchange for those desired. 

This proved to be a veritable godsend, 
getting all I wished, and leading to cash 
sales later. These large clumps were 
dug and divided in Fall, and heeled in 
for early Spring delivery only. The 
clumps were so large I could only handle 
them by first thrusting the spade down 
and cutting, lifting divisions out by 
their tops; thus inevitably destroying 
great numbers of roots and crown buds. 
Now and then a top would be pulled off 
by lifting, always with its crown bud 
or buds attached. The top was cut off, 
and these were always ‘‘heeled in’’ with 
the other culls, including all tubers of 
Officinalis that were broken off, having 
no bud, as I had learned the best of 
these would grow, same as would po- 
tatoes, while even the largest of others 
never did. I found by planting these 
carefully, same as other cuttings, never 
permitting them to suffer for moisture, 
made plants stronger than one from 
seed, same year, if given care until 
rooted. 

The tops pulled off were practically 
jerked out. Were I doing this, for best 
propagating results, I would use sharp 
knife to make sure each bud had a fair 
sized bit of crown. The cut made will 
do no damage, to those left. For one 
unable to keep plants divided timely, 
‘‘jerking’’ those most crowded, would be 
an ideal plan. While for years I had 
timely gone over the garden, soon as all 
were up, breaking out all having no 
buds, and all that were badly crowded. 
I now see, I could as well have ‘‘ jerked’”’ 
them, securing some crown, and planted, 
had I eared for them. 


SaraH A. PueEas, (Calif.) 





Peony, Marguerite Gerard 


‘Te request of MeAleer, page 367, 
August 1932, that someone name for 
him the five best Peonies, reminds me of 
the divinity student who, when con- 
fronted in an examination with the 
question “name the major and minor 
prophets,” answered, “Heaven forbid 
that I should distinguish between such 
holy men.” 

It is a hard matter to decide which of 
all the very fine Peonies now available 
should be classed as the best five, and I 
would hesitate to even say which are the 
best five of the forty varieties that grow 
in my garden. 

But I would like to mention one 
variety which in its way is the most 
satisfactory Peony I have grown. This 
variety is Marguerite Gerard, introduced 
by Crousse in 1892, and rated by the 


Peony Society at 84. It is sold by most 
growers at 30 to 50 cents per plant. 

This plant makes a clean, rapid growth 
and bears an abundance of very large 
pink flowers on tall stems. The buds al- 
ways open; in my ten years’ experience 
with it, I have never seen a bud “ball” 
and fail to open. Moreover, in spite of 
the tall stems and heavy blooms, the wind 
fails to blow them over, and rain cannot 
dash mud into the faces of the blooms 
which it so easily does in the case of 
many beautiful varieties I cou'd name. 

The blooms are particularly beautiful 
when seen in the rays of the setting sun. 
Then the pink becomes suffused with gold 
and the effect is one of gorgeous splendor. 

Our hot sun rather quickly fades all 
of the colored Peonies that I grow, and 
Marguerite Gerard is no exception, but 
it fades to an agreeable color which is a 
great deal more than can be said for the 
highly rated Mons. Martin Cahuzac. 

Marguerite Gerard, when cut and placed 
on the table, is not nearly so fine as the 
lovely Therese, and that breath-taking 
beauty, Solange; but out in the garden, 
that beastly hot day after the violent 
wind and rain of yesterday, one finds 
Therese and Solange lying on the ground 
with muddy faces; while Marguerite 
Gerard, with a nice clean face, stands 
up just as straight as before the rain. 

If I should plant five Peonies and 
didn’t already have it, one of the 
varieties would be Marguerite Gerard. 


A. O. Snoppy, (Ohio.) 





Trench System of Manuring 
Peonies ~ 


AST Summer the Editor tried a new 

plan of manuring Peonies by trench- 
ing between the rows, putting in several 
inches of manure and compost in the 
trench, and refilling with earth. Just 
how this will work out is somewhat in 
doubt, but a year or two will tell. This 
experiment was tried in the leanest and 
sandiest part of my garden, and the 
trenches were only about 10 or 12 inches 
deep, dug with an ordinary round- 
pointed shovel. 

The theory is that fertilizing elements 
will diffuse themselves through the top 
soil. Manure spread with a fork, as 
under the old-time methods, was not 
well distributed, and yet its effect was 
fairly uniform. It is my theory that 
this trench system of manuring will 
avoid any troubles resulting from the 
use of manure on Peonies, which has 
been quite generally condemned, and 
that the effect will be (considered dur- 
ing the term of years), as effective as 
scattering the manure on the surface and 
cultivating it in. Indeed, it will prob- 
ably be more effective, as sand serves as 
a filter to hold the fertilizing elements 
near the surface. 

Any reader who has had experience 
along this line or who has any sugges- 
tions to offer, will be given space to 
relate same. 
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BEST LOCATION FOR ROSES 
In October, 1931, I started cuttings of 


Gruss an Teplitz, Pink Radiance, Red 
Radiance, Duchess of Wellington, The 
Gaiety, and some others in my perennial 
border in west part of garden, in full sun 
exposure. In May, 1932, they were thrifty 
plants which were blooming freely by July 
and were in continuous bloom until after 
frost. A beautiful bouquet was picked 
from these yearling bushes just before the 
first hard freeze which came about the 
first week in November. 

I planted or started a cutting of Gruss 
an Teplitz and one of the Pink Radiance 
on the north side of house about three feet 
from foundation, where the afternoon sun 
shone on them part of the time. They 
made rank growth, were thrifty bushes by 
Fall, but only had two or three blooms, 
rather frail ones at that. 

I also started a Gruss an Teplitz and a 
Lady Hillingdon on the east part of house, 
where they received the morning sun. They 
bloomed but very little better than ones 
on north side, but blooms were a little 
fuller and richer. 

One Gruss an Teplitz started in south 
garden where it received full sunlight from 
all directions, at all times. of the day, 
grew to a height of three feet and had as 
many as twenty Roses out at one time 
and each a perfect specimen; and it was 
a mass of bloom when we had our first 
hard freeze in November. 


Mrs. JAs. HEATON, (Mo.) 


GOOD AND BAD OF THE AILANTHUS, 
TREE OF HEAVEN 


So far as beauty is concerned, I am for 
it, too, and still for it in spite of all the 
faults enumerated by your Ohio corre- 
spondent. Its greatest fault said cor- 
respondent left unmentioned—it will not 
stay away from where it is not wanted. 
I am not referring to seedlings;—Elms, 
Maples, Sycamores, and many other fine 
trees are guilty of them;—but the Ailan- 
thus keeps putting up new trunks from the 
roots, in most inconvenient places, and at 
rapidly increasing speed. For every one 
cut off, several more come to take its place. 
Unless fought teeth and toenails, it will 
crowd everything else off the place. 

Weigh the consequences carefully if you 
are thinking of risking the Ailanthus. 
With it, as with Persimmon and Sassafras, 
there is only one way to get rid of it. The 
way to get rid of Persimmon is to dig it 
to its uttermost rootlets, and burn all, 
roots, trunk, branches; and the way to get 
rid of Sassafras is to go to sea. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


FIREPLACE FOR THE GARDEN 


The addition to my garden this year is 
to be a fireplace. It had to be small and 
cheap, so I am making it as follows: 

Three large cement blocks are being put 
in the ground to their own depth, one back 
and one on each side to form the base. 
Upon these, I am laying cobblestone for the 
wall,, two feet high; stone being laid in 
cement. In back, an opening is left near 
the top for smoke to escape. A loose grate 
made of iron rods welded is fitted to the 
top. This grate may be removed for burn- 
ing rubbish and replaced, when the family 
want a “wienie” or marshmallow roast. 


OrAL LANDON, Mich.) 


RUNNING WATER VIA RAIN BARREL 


Because one does not live in the city is 
no reason why one cannot have running 
water in the house—there are possibilities 
in the rain barrel. 

Here is the way in which one ingenious 
housewife devised a means of having a 
semblance of city convenience in her sum- 
mer cabin. It ought to work as well in 
any country home. 

A section of a pine log was set firmly in 
the ground at the rear of the house, and on 
top of this was spiked a square platform 
of planks. This was at just the right 
height to allow the water from the eaves 











Running Water a la Rain Barrel 


troughs to run into a barrel set thereon. 
A piece of water-pipe passed through .a 
hole bored in the wall and into the barrel 
near the bottom. On the inside, this was 
capped with a faucet; while a shelf below 
was equipped with an aluminum wash 
basin. At the end of this shelf, an elbow 
of pipe with a large funnel soldered to the 
top, passed out through the wall, and a 
length of hose attached to the outer end, 
conducted the waste water to a drain. 

In this way the carrying in and out of 
water for the daily ablutions of the family 
was entirely eliminated. 


EstTHer E. REEks, (Colo.) 


EpitTor’s Norse :—This my furnished by 
Miss Reeks, reminds me of my first visit, years 
ago, to the great city of New Orleans. A man 
who knew the city took me on a trolley ride 
into the suburbs, and the two things that im- 
pressed my young imagination most, was the 
fact that the cemetery was elevated above the 
level of the ground, from plain necessity owing 
to the high level of the ground-water, and the 
fact further that cisterns, or rather water 
tanks. were placed above ground. 

I figured out that the water-storage tanks, 
commonly set in an angle of the house, were 
so placed so as not only to get drainage from 
the roof at a cenvenient point, but that be- 
cause of the high level of the ground-water 
that it was not practicable to put them below 
the surface. Whether these tanks acually sup- 
lied the houses without pumping I do not 
now, but I do know that those tanks in the 
angles of the houses looked strange to my 
oung Northern eyes. Whether the same plan 
s still pursued in New Orleans, I am quite 
unable to say, but presume that it is, as 
things do not change very rapidiy in that staid 
old Southern town. 

Anyway, it would be easy to make those 
water-storage tanks furnish water without 
pumping, at least to the ground-floor level, 
and as long as the tank was fairly well filled. 

But Miss Reeks’ picture and descriptive mat- 
ter is a good idea, which might be carried out 
in connection with most any country place, 
and I would point out further that a galvan- 
ized iron tank would be still better than a 
barrel, and that it might be placed inside the 
building instead of outside, if an overflow was 
provided a little larger than the inlet. 


SUMMER-PROPAGATING SHRUBS 


It seems not to be generally known that 
Deutzias, Lilacs, Philadelphus (Syringas) 
Spireas, and other shrubs may be propa- 


gated by thousands, from green wood in 
Summer. Take the new growth when it is 
firm but not yet brown and cut into about 
three or four-inch pieces with a sharp 
knife; remove all but the top pair of leaves 
and treat the cuttings just like Geraniums, 

The new growth of Hydrangea arbores- 
cens, when it has made a few inches 
growth, may be rubbed off with a “heel” 
and rooted. I have had such cuttings 
bloom in two-inch pots, as Hydrangeas 
bloom on new wood. When this has been 
done the last year’s wood should be cut 
back, as always. The spring prunings of 
H. arborescens can be cut into about eight- 
inch pieces and planted, with just the top 
above ground, in a shady place and will 
make good strong plants. Not so many, 
of course, as from the new growth, as 
described. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 


THE FRIENDLY TOAD 


Much interested in “The Friendly Toad” 
story in January issue. I have noticed 
Toads like to be talked to and evidently 
enjoy gentle stroking on the head and back. 
Once I had a young Toad in a greenhouse. 
He enjoyed coming out days when I worked 
alone in the greenhouse. If I scraped the 
heel of my shoe on the walk, he would 
answer audibly. He was one of the best 
pets I have had, but there is a sad ending, 
for one night poor Toad got under my foot 
as I went to check the temperature. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
LANDSCAPE HINT 


Use white Dogwood in the rear; then 
Blue Spruce as a center to this background. 
Use pink Dogwood on one side and Jap- 
anese Red-leaf Maple on the other. 


Ernest L. IRwIn, (Tenn.) 











TENT CATERPILLARS 


At my home in Western New York, they 
are especially numerous on the nut-bearing 
trees. We had a fine black walnut that we 
had raised from a twig, and every year 
we have tried to prevent the ravages of 
this pest. We burn the twigs and branches 
as soon as we discover a trace of the 
newly-hatched eggs. Someone told us to 
paint the trunk of the tree with some 
antiseptic in the Fall and again in the 
Spring; but in spite of every precaution 
we are afraid we shall lose the tree. They 
work on our shagbark Hickories in the 
same way. We have a nice row of six of 
these trees and are especially anxious to 
keep them. They are now bearing. In 
driving along the highway around Lake 
“Chautauqua,” we have noticed many fine 
old trees literally stripped of foliage. 
While they are especially fond of the Wild 
Cherry, they are also ravaging some of 
our finest trees. 


Etta F. FLAnpers, (N. Y.) 


SPANISH MOSS AND BIRDS 

The statement was once made in THE 
FLowerR Grower that birds, snakes, etc., 
avoid Spanish Moss, considering it a trap. 
I wish the writer could have helped me 
clean moss for market in 1930. In one arm- 
ful I found the remains of a Humming Bird’s 
nest, an Oriole’s nest, and another so torn 
up we could not identify it. 


ELLEN Lynpon, (La.) 
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GARDENS 
was an article on 
So I am giv- 


CHILDREN PILLAGING 


In a recent number 
children pillaging gardens. 
ing my experiences. 

Keep on the right side of most children, 
and one will have little trouble. Of 
course, in the city it is different, as one 
cannot be on good terms with all of the 
youngsters in such a place. But in the 
country or village, one’s reputation and 
treatment of the children will bear fruit 
one way or another. 

One of my helpers gave chase to some 
boys that were pulling beets, carrots, etc., 
and one boy stumbled so he caught him 
and obtained his name. I immediately 
telephoned his mother, for she had asked 
me to let her know if I ever knew of her 
children getting into mischief. In a short 
time she appeared with all of the boys and 
wanted that they should make good, that 
they were scouts, and should not be in 
acts of that kind. They said they thought 
to take a few vegetables, make a fire, and 
cook them. I told them I wished to be 
friendly with all of the boys, gave them 
some grapes and told them to forget it. 

Two days later they returned, gave me 
10 cents each, 60 cents, and said they had 
expected a scolding, and when they had 
heen treated so white, they hoped I would 
accept it. I told them to consider it was 
pay in advance for some fruit, and when 
they were to have a meeting some time to 
come and get that value. 

Across the street in front of our house 
is a school of about 300 scholars. We 
have given them many bushels of Apples 
at recess, and also have been liberal with 
Flowers, and depredations have been very 
few. Further I have at most’ times 
allowed the children to cross -the place and 
never known the privilege abused. From 
front to back the distance is one-fourth of a 
mile, and it is somewhat hilly so that some 


things could be pilfered without their 
being easily caught. 
FREDERIC T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 





BASKET-MAKING 
that 


MATERIAL 


The leaves 


FOR 
of Hemerocallis 
old-fashioned orange-red Lily found wild 
in old neglected gardens and even along 
roadsides, are very good basket material. 
Gathered in Fall and dried carefully, they 
work up a medium-tan color and are very 
soft and pliable to braid. 

There is one kind of marsh that 
has a brown velvety-looking plume which 


fulva, 


orass 


is very fine for basket work. The leaves 
are long and narrow and braid well, and 
the color is gray-green when finished. 


If leaves of Cattails are to be gathered 
for basket work, this should be done early 
in the season, say in June, before the 
leaves are fully grown. The leaves become 
very woody and hard to handle in the fall, 
but the early-gathered leaves work up 
nicely and have a soft green color when 
worked up. 

Any of the 
easier to 
Gladiolus, 


Mrs. Kate TERPENING, ( Mich.) 


above-mentioned leaves are 
handle than those of the 


HOST TREES FOR MISTLETOE 


Some of your writers have asked about 
the trees upon which Mistletoe will grow 


I do not know of a rough-barked tree, which 
will afford a good “foothold” for the berries, 


upon which Mistletoe will not grow. But 
1 don’t think I have ever found it on a 
smooth-barked tree. I once knew a pear 


tree that was almost as green in Winter as 
in Summer, with Mistletoe, and last year I 
gathered pecans from trees that were quite 
gay with it. 

ELLEN Lynpon, (La.) 


Flow-ewrw JYrowew 


MY PET ALLIGATOR 

I was fishing in a muddy pool when I 
saw the water swishing toward my feet. In 
a moment more a baby Alligator slipped 
his ugly knotty head out of the water to 
gaze right up at me. The look must have 
lasted ten seconds, during which time I 
was too astonished to move, and—he didn’t. 

But even in those ten seconds I knew I 
wanted the little rascal. Then he was gone 
and I began to worry about trying to catch 
him. There was some fresh meat left in 
the lunch basket, and I tied a bloody piece 
on a short rope and dangled it in the water 
where he had been. For a few moments | 





Great schools 


compared to size of body. 
of young fish are devoured by these fellows 


saw no sign of him. I was getting eager 
when the muddy water began to move and 
soon I felt a tug at the meat on the rope. 
Then there was a sharp pull and I felt I 
had the baby. 

The water showed he was going away 


with his dinner inside of him, so I began to * 


ashore. He made no resistance 
until his head was out of water, then he 
began to fight for liberty. I hurried 
mightily for I was afraid he would give 
up the meat rather than his liberty. But 
in a moment more I had him—a fine baby 
’oator, some eighteen inches long, and tied 
him in a strong sack to take him home in 
the car. 

I had to keep him in a barrel until I 
could build a concrete tank for him in the 
rear yard under the big trees. 

He grew fast and was a constant source 
of wonder and excitement to passers-by 
who had never seen so odd a pet. He knew 
my voice and his name. When feeding time 
came and I said, “Jazzy, are you kind of 
hungry?” the ’gator would come rushing 
from under the ledge of concrete prepared 
for his hiding place and open wide his 
mouth for the meat. 

His mouth looked formidable enough as 
he grew older, but one does not feel so afraid 
when he sees how small the throat is. The 
’oator can swallow small frogs and fish and 
| feed him fresh meat in small pieces. 

There is a wire fencing cover over his 
tank, but there is an outlet pond of some 
ten feet across, where he can get a stretch 
of his legs under strict surveilance after 
which he is enticed back into his tank by 
his dinner. 


draw him 


He is getting such a size now that I 
have made arrangements to take him to 
the Zoo, where he will be exhibited and 


cared for. 

I have taken a real joy in his acquaint- 
ance up to now, and have gained much in- 
sight into what may be done with good 
care and kindness to any one thing. 

Jack West, (Texas) 
LIVING THE COOPER PLAN 

We grow perennials, bulbs, berries and 
plenty of garden for fresh use and can- 
ning. Run no grocery bills or other bills, 
and have, so to speak, been living for 
some years, THE COOPER PLAN, which 
has brought us through the depression self- 
supporting, so far. 


C. 8S. Truss, (Oregon.) 
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NATURE’S WAY WITH CABBAGES 


In the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GRowER, 1933, page 159, “Nature’s Way 


With Seeds,” by Helen E. Ruyle, a fact 
has been stated concerning cabbages, which 
I believe to be misleading to the growers 
of that most valuable of all vegetables, 
which I would like to correct if your read- 
ers will accept my reasoning. 

Cabbage is biannual, i. e., not a _half- 
year but a two-year plant. It don’t seem 
reasonable that Helen E. Ruyle should be 
referring to the second year’s growth of 


cabbage because of the bursting of the 
head. If so, that is what must happen in 


order to produce a seed stem. 

If the writer refers to the first season’s 
growth of cabbage bursting its heads try- 
ing to put up a seed stem, then nature is 
making a serious mistake defeating its 
purpose in trying to produce a marketable 
head, and also if seed is to be produced it 
would be too late in the season to ripen. 
It would be high time for the scientific 
horticulturist to do some selecting. The 
reason a good marketable head bursts is 
that it has had a good short season of 
growth. Then comes a break in the sum- 
mer rains. A period of several weeks, or 
at least a long enough spell for that crop 
to “mature” the growth in those plants. 
My own slang way of saying that those 
heads are “hide bound!” The growth has 
been checked. Now the excessive late-sum- 
mer or early-fall rains come, putting new 
energy into the plants, but the mature 
leaves in the first growth will not yield to 
satisfy the second growth, which of course 
cannot be held back, and consequently the 
head bursts. 

A. H. LEMKE, (Wisc.) 

TO KEEP CATERPILLARS OUT OF 

TREES 

In a recent issue I noticed instructions 
for destroying Caterpillars’ nests in trees, 
by burning. It seems a better plan is to 
tie a strip of cotton five to six inches wide 
around the trunk of the tree, cutting ends 
of string used in tying, short, so there are 
no ends hanging down. The cotton should 
be as fluffy as possible, as Caterpillars 
cannot cross it. During heavy rains the 
cotton will absorb water and become flat 
or solid, and in this case it should be re- 
placed with fresh cotton. This plan will 
prevent most Caterpillars from making 
tree nests. 

GroRGE P. AHNER, (Penna.) 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE 

A lamp placed in a drain pipe as shown 
in the sketch, with a pan of water on top, 
will create a moist heat. 

A number of these placed in 
greenhouse would answer’ the 
problem. 


a small 
heating 


GEORGE BoyeENns, ( Ind.) 
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POISON IVY AGAIN 


In reference to Mr. Walker’s article on 
“The Peculiarities of Poison Ivy,” page 71, 
I have never tasted tobacco in any form 
in all my nearly sixty-seven years (unless 
getting the smoke second-hand could be 
called tasting), and as yet I have never 
been affected by Poison Ivy, though I have 
handled it many times. 

I used to handle it purposely to show 
it had no effect on me, but after reading 
that once immune was not necessarily 
always immune, I have cut that out. But 
[ still mow it off with a scythe, and 
almost every Autumn pick up apples out 
of the Poison Ivy that thickly carpets the 
ground under a Munson Sweet Apple tree. 

Regarding the woman who swallowed the 
juice of the Poison Ivy twig, it would seem 
to support the statement a man of more 
than average intelligence made to me once, 
to the effect that if a susceptible person 
coming in contact with Poison Ivy would 
take two or three leaves, chew and swallow 
them, the internal dose would counteract 
the external effect, and the contact would 
be harmless. 

I will confess, however, that if I should 
cease to be immune, I should hesitate about 
trying the remedy. I believe my friend 
was entirely sincere, but I should fear his 
remedy might not always work. 

H. Ernest Hopkins, 


(Penna. ) 


WATER LILIES FROM SEED 

I wonder if my experience in growing 
Water Lilies from seed would be interest- 
ing to any of our FLOWER GROWER readers. 
I am always short of money to spend for 
the more expensive plants that I long to 
own. Time is a cheaper thing. So I grow 
many of my best things from seed. The 
longing to own some of the better Water 
Lilies was satisfied by buying the seed 
and planting it in a small pot. The seed 
is quite small, and was placed on the sur- 
face, gently firmed down, and then lightly 
sprinkled with fine sand. This pot was 
then immersed in water an inch above the 
soil. This pot in the water, I set next to 
the furnace chimney. The temperature 
was never below 70 degrees. 

In about ten days the first little plants 
appeared. They looked like reddish brown 
blades of grass. They are rather irregular 


in coming up. When all were up, I had 
about fourteen little plants. They need 


sunshine for growth, so I moved them to 
a sunny window in the warmest 
the house. They grew real fas2. When 
they crowded each other, I moved them 
into individual pots and put them into the 
pool out of doors. They will not b!oom 
the first year. 

The smaller ones can be kept in a sunny 
window and allowed to grow on through 
the Winter. The tender Water Lilies will 
not stand freezing, and for that reason 
should be started by March in the house. 
The larger roots can be packed in sand 
and kept in a damp, cool place. The 
tender Water Lilies will not stand the 
long winter rest that hardy Water Lilies 
do, and are usually treated as annuals. 


room of 


“Poot Lover.” 
ARBORVITAE NOT WHITE CEDAR 
On page 514 in December, White Cedar 

and Arborvitae are referred to as the same 
tree. As I understand them, Arborvitae is 
a Thuja, White Cedar a Juniperus; two very 
decidedly different trees. 

Also Cedrus deodara is said to be from 
Asia. Cedrus Libani is from Asia, but it is 
my understanding that deodara is from 
Afriea. Bailey’s Cyclopedia would tell, but 
I haven’t it. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 














BIRDS AND MY GARDEN 

From Early Spring to Late Fall, this 
Bird-Bath is in constant demand by all 
kinds of Feathered Creatures. In the early 
morning while the mist is rising, you see 
the beautiful Robins and Blue Jays com- 
ing down from their watch in the trees 
above. Or the little fellows, like the Wren. 
And the Flickers from their houses in these 
great old trees. Then from further out of 
the woods, from the low brush, come the 
gold and brown Thrush. They are rather 
large and take up most of the Bath. When 
they come the smaller Birds fly around and 
prefer to wait, but the Robins and Jays 
seem to fight for their turns. 

There are also many Blackbirds who 
are also great scrappers, and they come in 
flocks and want to possess the surround- 
ings in groups. The sweet whistling Star- 
lings, who live in a log cabin on top of a 
six-foot tree stump covered with Wisteria, 
stay all winter, and therefore they seem to 
think they should own this secluded Bird- 
Bath area. So if you sit and watch them 
you can find much amusement here. I have 
seen Red Cardinals, two at times. Every 
Spring these Red Birds come, but they 
disappear from my place shortly, into a 
more wooded section a few blocks away, 
where they most likely have nests and 
migrate yearly to them. 

Our Robins come back and nest yearly 


in the honeysuckle vines around our 
windows, and Mother Robin is there with 
her babies——we have seen them come and 
go. The Catbird too, is so tame; they 
almost light upon your shoulder, and in 
two big lLoneysuckle trees. They have 
made it known that they possess these 
bushes. They are located near the fruit 
trees, and last year a young peach tree 


that was loaded with fruit seemed to feed 
all kinds of Birds or Squirrels; or what 


have you? The Robins of course take all 
the cherries with them. And the straw- 
berries!! And the Mulberries! what 


doesn’t God provide for his helpless ones’ 

And then when evening comes and the 
sun is low (especially in the hot weather), 
and old Sol has played havoe all day, and 
decided it’s time to give things a rest; he 


sends his last rays down through the 
trees in crimson and violet hues, until the 
flowers fade into darkened shades, and 


scarcely a color is visib'e except perhaps 
the White ones and a few lighter blues. 

Then too these Birds are having their 
last dip before they disappear until 
finally there is quiet in my garden... no 
more calls of the Catbird or the funny 
sound of the Blue Jay which reminds us 
of a woman pulling the wash-line in the 
alley . . . no more calls from the Crows 
flying overhead . occasionally a Bat 
flies by, until finally he too seems to decide 
it’s time to lay low. 


Here is the spot the Birds love 





And so we too come to rest, after toil- 
ing in the broiling heat all that day ... We 
are tired it’s true, but what a pleasure it 
is to work and play in that garden. 

LILLIAN 


AspoTT, (Long Island.) 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN SEATS 


The nicest outdoor seat I ever saw was 
made from an old wooden bedstead. The 
men know how to make them. The seat 


was deep enough so one would shell peas, 
sew or read and not have to put the over- 
flow on the ground. Painted a brownish 
green it blended and looked rustic. 

Another seat was pretty, and made 
entirely of material from the woods, with 
the back and end pieces of trees entwined 
with wild grape vines. As I remember 
this, it was more interesting and artistic, 
than roomy. 

We are glad for discarded school seats 
painted a soft shade of green and I like 
big blocks before they are split, or the 


four foot logs here and there among the 
flowers. They don’t rock and stay solid 


once placed where wanted. 
KATHERINE BARRETT, (N. Y.) 





ELDER—DESIRABLE 


COMMON NA- 
TIVE SHRUB 

In March, 1933, Mrs. J. X. White, 

(Vt.), writes: 

“In the old, old days, flowers of the 


Elder were .gathered and dried to be 
made into a tea, as a sovereign remedy for 
bowel troubles in small children.” 

Well, we use this same remedy always. 
I thought it was only used by our Polish 
people here. In case of constipation 
mother steeps one teaspoonful of Elder 
blossoms (dried) to a cup of boiling water 
and sweetens it with honey to taste. In 
case to break up a cold add lemon juice 
and the best time to take it is right before 
bedtime. We all use it and it works well. 


DEE STANLEY, ( Penna.) 


EXTERMINATING MOLES 

Open raisins, the Sun Maid Seedless, or 
any good plump raisins, with toothpick, and 
dip pick into powdered strychnine, then drop 
into center of raisin, together and 
place in mole run. This is a very effective 
remedy. 

Also soaked popcorn, wheat or other small 
grain in warm water to which strychnine 
has been added, just enough water that the 
grain will take it all up. Drop this in 
runs. This will rid the place of Moles in a 
short time if all runs are baited. 

A method to drive them away is to drop a 
moth ball in run. This drives them from 
one particular spot, but they will usually 
go elsewhere and do mischief. I find the 


press 


poison bait my most effective remedy. 
Mrs. JAS. Heaton, (Mo.) 
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Garden Suggestions Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Wish to ask if you think a blanket of Roses 
across the back of the garden in front of the 
hedge would look O. K. Would you consider 
the Holland Rose a good subject ? I wish a 
deep-red Rose, suitable to semi-shade. 

Also along the side of the house inside the 
walk, I would like to plant flowers. It is very 
shady. Would you suggest the same flowers 
that are suitable to a shady Rock Garden? 


CHAs. M. Havens, (Ill1.) 
Answer :—The Rose Etoile de Holland is 
a bedding Hybrid Tea Rose and would not 
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do in the location as suggested. There are 
a number of red or crimson Ramblers which 
might be used on the trellis as shown in 
the sketch, and would show up well against 
the hedge. 

Most of the seed catalogues list plants 
that do well in the shade. Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias do well in the shade, and of 
course most of the rock garden plants. 


O. W. HorrMANn. 





Types of Roses 
To THE EpITOr 


Will you please describe briefly the various 
types of Roses, and tell their blooming period? 
I refer to Hybrid Tea, Perpetual, Moss Rose, 
Rugosa, Polyantha, Cabbage Rose, Lambertiana, 
Austrian Brier Rose, etc. 


Miss E. FRi¢Ke, (Penn.) 

Answer :—HUybrid Tea Roses have a much 
mixed parentage, but broadly include those 
that are erroneously called “everblooming” 
because they do bloom again on new wood 
if kept growing. The class includes all 
the colors proper to Roses, a vast variety 
in fragrance, form, tint, and general habit, 
and is the most popular because of these 
qualities. 

The Hybrid Perpetual Roses are the old 
June Roses which bloom gloriously in 
that month, not always recurring later, 
but giving immense flowers of rich color— 
not strong in the yellow—carrying high 
fragrance. Generally these Roses grow 
larger and are hardier. 

Moss Roses are roughly parallel to the 
Hybrid Perpetual in general blooming and 
in hardiness. They are not as largely in 
commerce as they ought to be. Their 
major character of difference is the 
peculiar mossy appendage on the sepals 
enclosing the buds. 

The Polvantha Roses are a form of the 
old Multiflora type, characterized by 
dwarf habit and almost constant bloom- 
ing. They are admirable for edging and 
to cover the “bare legs” of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

The Rugosa Rose is a Japanese native 
which has been modified by hybridization 
and is generally characterized by very 
tall growth, oceasional recurrent blooming, 
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and the wrinkled foliage which gives the 
name. 

The Lambertiana Roses are forms origin- 
ated by Peter Lambert, and are of varied 
characters not possible here to describe. 

The Austrian Brier is a very old form, 
remarkable for its warm yellow and almost 
orange color which is the basis of that 
division of the Hybrid Tea group some- 


times called “Pernetiana.” It brings in 
lovely color, but it also brings great 


difficulties in respect to disease liability. 

The Cabbage Roses are very old, and are 
mostly of the Damask type. ‘I wish more 
people realized their beauty, and grew 
them. 

All this is very sketchy, because space 
is not available to tell all the story. The 
inquirer can get it all if she becomes a 
member of the American Rose Society, 
which would bring her not only the 
American Rose Annual and the American 
Rose Magazine, but a copy of “What Every 
Rose Grower Should Know.” Or she can 
buy this little book separately of the 
American Rose Society for a dollar. 

J. HoracE McFAarLAnp, ( Penn.) 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 
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QUESTIONS 


TREE PEONY UNRELIABLE 

I have a Tree Peony which is seven or 
eight years old, very vigorous, and puts 
out strong healthy growths each season, 
with fine foliage and a fine start of buds 
for bloom, but only one or two buds ever 
develop into flowers. After the buds attain 
to the size of small marbles, they cease to 
grow, turn brown, and wither. This season 
the plant started with twenty-eight fine- 
looking buds, but only one will mature. It 
is such a beautiful variety that I do not 
wish to discard it if I can learn how to 
treat it so it will bloom as it should. 

When it flowers normally, each flower is 
enormous in size. Some are eleven inches 
across, and very double and pink in color. 


If any of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER can inform me what to do in order 
to stop this blight and get the plant to 
bloom, I will be. very grateful indeed. It 
gets the same treatment as my other Tree 
Peonies do, and they are budded fine, and 
some are blooming now and show no signs 
of blighting. 


Cnas. E. Apams, (Calif.) 


COLOR OF CINNAMON ROSE 


J. E. A. write about “the Cinnamon Rose 
from the Old Home,” and I would like to 
know the color of the Cinnamon Rose, and 
whether single. We had a beautiful Rose 
bush in my old home, the leaves of which 
were quite large and fragrant. It bloomed 
in May, was a large single deep yellow, 
and had fragrant blooms. I have never 
seen another. like it and have tried for 
years to find one. 


Mrs. J. E. BARNARD, 


(Ohio. ) 


BITTERSWEET DOES NOT FRUIT 


I have a Bittersweet Climber (Celastrus 
scandens). It grows as high as the ver- 
andah, but does not have any berries. It 
was planted two years ago. Is it old 
enough to bloom and fruit, or does it require 
some special treatment? Friends say it 
should be cut back in the Spring. But I 
am afraid to do this if it is not the right 
thing to do. Will some reader please 


advise? vies. Wa. R. SHANTz, (Ont.) 
ORIGIN OF NEW RED-LEAVED JAPANESE 
BARBERRY 
How did the New Red-Leaved Japanese 
Barberry, (Berberis Thunbergii atropur- 
purea), originate? And by whom was it 
introduced? Although this shrub is rather 
new (and the questions apparently easy 
to answer), a number, who should be 
well-informed, have been unable to answer 
definitely. Who can do so? If possible, 
give the authority, please. 
Ciinton A. BEACHEY, 


(1ll.) 








SPIREAS LOSE LEAVES EARLY 
Would some reader please tell me why 
two of my four Spirea Thunbergii lose their 
leaves early in the Fall? The leaves turn 
yellow and brown, then fall off. The other 
two shrubs retain their yellowish-green 
foliage long after frost. No disease is 
noticeable, neither does there seem to be 
anything disturbing the roots. All four 
shrubs are planted in identically the same 
soil; all are the same age, and all are in 
the same sunny location. Any comment 
will be appreciated. 
Me vin G. GEISER, (Kans.) 
ROOT APHIS ON ASTERS 
Has any reader had experience with root 
aphis on Asters, Myosotis, and Pot Mari- 
golds? The roots were completely covered 
with aphis, and if any reader has a pre- 
ventative or remedy I will be very appre- 
ciative of any help on this subject. 
Grace A. PERRYN, (Conn.) 


SEEDLING WISTERIAS DO NOT BLOOM? 

There has of late, appeared several ques- 
tions in THE FLOWER GROWER about Wist- 
erias failing to bloom. 

I gave a friend a 
about five years ago, and it has not 
bloomed. He mentioned this fact to a 
nurseryman and was assured that seedling 
Wisterias will not flower. 

It would be interesting to have this 
matter discussed by readers of THE FLOWER 
Grower from their practical experience. 

H. G. Cornie, (Calif.) 


seedling Wisteria 


CAN IT BE THRIPS? 

For the past several years I have had 
trouble with an insect or disease on 
Hydrangea and Weigela (Diervilla) shrubs, 
on Aquilegia, Dahlias, and Marigolds. The 
leaves on the shrubs turn yellow and drop 
off, leaving the plant almost bare. The 
leaves on the Dahlias and other flowers 
affected die and shrivel up. This begins 
about Midsummer or later. Have never 
been able to find an insect on the plants. 

Have sprayed with Black Leaf 40, a 
solution of carpenters glue and soap suds, 
have dusted with sulphur and arsenate of 
lead and with little or no apparent benefit. 
Could this trouble be Red Spider? 


D. C. Werr, (Ind.) 
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Flower Yrowew 
When Daisies bloom and Cherries are ripe — PLANT DAHLIAS — See below. 
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A LITTLE LADY at the New York Fall Flower Show, 
last year—Governor F. D. Roosevelt on the left, President 
Herbert Hoover on the right. 





TO 
BALANCE OUR 
BUDGET 


E OFFER the two lovely dahlias—sensations 
at the 1932 New York Fall Flower Show— 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt and President 
Herbert Hoover, at less than production cost. Also 
Nancy Carroll that will reign divinely in many 
1933 gardens, and collections of beautiful and artis- 
tic varieties to add character to your garden this 





THE ‘‘FORGOTTEN MAN’? CAN NOW AFFORD TO HAVE $10 DAHLIAS 
These Are Our Last Chance Offers to You 


BALANCING BUDGET COLLECTION 
1 en giant semi-cactus, golden orange russet, $10 
in q 


1 Gov. F. D. Roosevelt, giant decorative, true Jack Rose color, 
$10 in 1931. 


1 rg large decorative, waxy white tinted orchid pink, $10 
in 1931. 


(As we advertised in other magazines for $3.00) 
Special Price, Above Collection, $2.00 








FORGOTTEN 


MAN’S COLLECTION 





1 Gov. F. D. Roosevelt, 1 Pres. Herbert Hoover, and 10 other 
high-priced exhibition varieties of our own selection (cannot 


state names in this advertisement). 
gain ever offered to Dahlia lovers. 
the varieties 


prised 


to note 


This is the biggest bar- 
Purchasers will be sur- 


included in this _ collection. 


Guaranteed true to name. 


Above Collection, 12 Roots, for $5.00 





Remember “GOV. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” is Chief of all Redmen in the Dahlia World 
ALSO ASK FOR LONG ISLAND CUTFLOWER COLLECTIONS 





6 famous florists’ cutflower and exhibition varieties, $1; 15 famous florists’ cutflower and 
exhibition varieties, $2; 25 famous florists’ cutflower and exhibition varieties, $3. 


SUNRISE TRAIL CUTFLOWER COLLECTION 





100 roots, 4 each of 25 large cutflower varieties, $10. 


We annually grow 20 acres of Dahlias for cut flowers to supply the New York wholesale 
flower market. 200,000 Dahlia roots in storage for the 1933 season. All above collections 
supplied only in strong, healthy roots (no plants). All shipments prepaid. 


ALL ORDERS FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT SENT PREPAID 


1933 Economy retail price list on request 











A part of one of our fields of blooms 


LOCUST VALLEY 
DAHLIA FARM 


WM. A. FINGER, JR., Mer. 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. L, N. Y 


Order these Bargain Collections from this advertisement 
and kindly mention as advertised in FLOWER GROWER 


WHEN TO PLANT 


For three generations our family has 
planted Dahlias when the Daisies start 
to bloom, and while Daisies are in full 
bloom in the fields. Last plantings of 
Dahlias, for Fall Show Exhibition pur- 
ripe in 


poses, when the cherries are 


your trees. 























FINE IRIS 


Free 48-page Illustrated seer 
offering all the | best Bearde 
Iris, and many “rare” Species. 


Collection ‘‘A’’ $6.50 
Amber, Aphrodite, Bruno, Can- 
dlelight, Cardinal, Chartier, Cit- 
ronella, Coppersmith, Duke of Bedford, Frieda 
Mohr, Gay Hussar, Germaine Perthuis, Labor, 
Mary Barnett, Midgard, Prairie Gold, Puris- 
sima, Souv. Loetitia Michaud, Vesper Gold, 
Wedgwood. 

Collection ‘‘B’’ $3.25 
Ambassadeur, Asia, Ballerine, Crusader, Dream, 
Gold Imperial, Jubilee, Kashmir White, L. A. 
Williamson, Leverrier, Magnifica, Mildred 
Presby, Mme. Gaudichau, Morning Splendor, 
Mother of Pearl, Peau Rouge, Prospero, Rial- 
gar, Snow White, Susan Bliss. 

Cash With Order, July Delivery 
ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 


J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 











BANNER PLANT LABELS AND STAKES 


An all-metal label for flowers, plants 
and_ shrubs. They put order in 
your garden in attractive form. 
Write for Price List 
R. C. GOCHT 


28 Collins St. New Britain, Conn. 

















The most helpful 


stele} 
guide to Fall planting. FR E E 
Describes the best Tulips, 


Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 

etc., with illustrations and directions. 

Write for this valuable free Bulb Book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

329 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 












TULIPS, LILIES, 
HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York; duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 














IRISSs 


Fine varieties, labeled, includ- 
ing gorgeous Ambassadeur, 
delicate Dream, _irridescent 
Mother of Pearl and the rest 
of equal merit, Catalog list- 
ing 300 choicest Iris, each 
a bargain, sent on request. 
Jardin des tris, 128 Roseneathe, Battle Creek, Mich. 











ARD-BOY” INCINERATOR 
AND RUBBISH BURNER 


Made of handsome appearing 
speckled porcelain enameled steel 
—lasts for years. Burns paper, 
grass, leaves, rubbish, garbage— 
needs no fuel. Lights at top— 
burns downward — spark proof. 
Ashes used as garden fertilizer. 
Ideal solution of garbage problem 
for homes, estates, resorts, cot- 
tages—town or country. 

No. 1 size, 1% bushels...$15.50 

No. 3 size, 3 bushels... 28.85 

No. 6 size, 6 bushels... 49.50 


Cash with order F.0.B. factory 


Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Indiana Dept. G-6 











(flower JYrowew 


ANSWERS 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS 
Answering B. Gladys Baker, (N. Y.), 
June, 1932, issue: 

Rhododendrons like an acid soil. A soil 
composed of rich garden loam, wood-soil, 
and leaf-mold from oak leaves is very good. 
If the soil is a'kaline it can be rendered 
acid by the use of aluminum sulphate. 
Rhododendrons like plenty of water. Keep 
the roots cool and moist. 

They should be planted in clumps or 
among other shrubs where’ ground is 
shaded. A mulch of peat-moss or leaf-mold 
will help to hold the moisture. 

Before the ground freezes in the Fall, 
water them well and mulch them with 
more leaves. If they are in a_loeation 
where they get a cold sweeping wind in 
Winter, it would be well to build a light 
framework around them of burlap or old 
window shutters. This will allow the air 
to circulate freely around the plants, but 
will break the force of the wind which is 
very drying. The burlap or shutters will 
also shade the flower-buds, and prevent 
them from starting during some of those 
warm, encouraging, sunny days of Winter. 

To test your soil take 1 or 2 strips of 
blue litmus paper and place it in the 
bottom of a tumbler. Upon these lay a 
piece of blotting paper cut to exactly the 
size of the glass, and on this place an inch 
or two of the soil to be tested. Moisten 
this soil thoroughly with rain or distilled 
water until it is wet enough to saturate 
the blotting paper, then cover the tumbler 
and let it stand for % to 1 hr. At the 
end of this time turn it upside down and 
notice the condition of the paper. If it 
has turned from blue to pink the soil is 
acid. If it has remained blue, the soil is 
either neutral or more probably alkaline. 

If you find it necessary to use aluminum 
sulphate it would probably be well to use 
it at the rate of one small handful to a 
bushel of prepared soil. 

JEROME J. DOoyYLe, ( Mass. ) 





TRANSPLANTING HOLLY FROM WOODS TO YARD 

Answering G. C. Daniel, (Ga.), Mareh, 
1932, issue: 

To transplant Holly; select 
too large. 

Go in the early Spring, and with a spade, 
cut quite deeply around the plant—not 
disturbing the tap-root. In this way a 
great many feeding roots will put out; 
and they will help greatly in giving the 
Holly nourishment until it is established. 

PAMELA C. READE, (N. C.) 


a plant not 


REMEDY FOR ANTS 

Answering Dorothy Crowell, (N. Y.), 
July, 1932, issue: 

Ants damage flower gardens in many 
ways. Sometimes their hills are visible 
and again their home is at the root of the 
plant where they nurse the aphids which 
injure the plants. Sometimes they nest in 
the plants and frequently cause the death 
of the plant in this manner. Again they 
are frequently attracted to the garden by 
other means such as the honeydew excreted 
by aphids and other sucking insects, or the 
sweet secretions of buds and flowers or 
even the sap which comes from an injured 
plant. 

If honeydew is responsible for the ants 
then combat the insects which are causing 
it, using a 5 per cent solution of Kerosene 
emulsion or with a nicotine sulphate and 
soap solution. 

Wounds on woody plants 
painted or coated with wax. 

Wounds on tender plants may be sprayed 
with one of the above solutions. 


RutuH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


should be 


June, 1933 





HARDY GARDEN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


From the great variety we are offer- 
ing of this popular fiower, we have 
formed a collection of twelve which 
includes only varieties of vigorous. 
healthy growth that will suce ed 
under ordinary garden culture. This 
collection is illustrated by a_ color 
plate in Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book. 
which we will gladly send you on 
request. 

HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. L-1, 1306 Spring Garden St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hardy native Cypripediums, 
Ferns, Lilies, Wild Flowers, Ever- 
greens, and Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 








BULBS 


We are offering 10 large bulbs, free from disease and 
insects, of each of the we varieties, PREPAID: 


E. |. FARRINGTON ARMORA 

MRS. ae DR F. E. BENNETT 
PURPLE GLOR BETTY NUTHALL 
GOLDEN DREA MRS. P. W. SISSON 
PFITZER’S TRIUMPH OSALIN 


Descriptions of these and many others in our 1933 
GATALOG. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


100 GLADIOLUS ¢9 00 








3 NEW SASS _IRISES 
For $5.00—List price $6.50 


Thuratus, Dark Purple Waconda, Red 
Wambliska, White 


These are large outstanding varieties 


H. P. SASS - - - Washington, Nebraska 








A BAKER’S DOZEN 
SEMPERVIVUM (Hen and Chickens) 


one each 13 named varieties from pots 
$2.00 prepaid—immediate shipment. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Catalpa Drive, Dayton, Ohio 








i. 





——_., Wire Peony Supports 





Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. 

An adjustable wire hoop eircles 
the plant and is held by three 
wire legs. Leaflet sent. 

Five for $1.26 Prepaid 
BERT CREASY 


Box 624, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

















You have read that 


QUALITY 


has no substitute 


IT’S TRUE 


We grow Quality Iris. Why waste labor, 
years and space on poor collections, when 
you may select the best at moderate prices? 


Our 1933 catalogue describes them fully 
and tells you how to plant them for beau- 
tiful garden effect. Send for it before July 
planting time. 


QUALITY GARDENS 
871 W. Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill. 
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of unusual beauty, form and color 
variety, each labeled. Our own sturdy 
Northern grown stock assures fine per- 
formance and prolific blooming. Ideal 
Collection of 

| 12 Choice Iris for $3.25 


June, 1933 





Distinctive IRIS 


Catalog list value $7.35 


Julia Marlowe, Capella, Cupavo, Gand- 
vick, Germaine Perthuis, Coronation, 
White and Gold, Akbar, Euphony, True 
Delight, Cameliard, Rene Cayeux. 
These and many other choice varieties 
are described and rated in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


presenting all Iris in their proper 

/ relationship in our unique and original 

color grouping and merit system, rat- 

{ ing varieties within color groups re- 

gardless of price; reviews new colors, 

late novelties: has color illustrations; low 

prices and special offers. 80 pages fas- 

cinate Iris Lovers. Write today for your 
copy, sent free. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 


Box 203D, Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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LADY SLIPPER PLANTS 


as shown on cover February Flower 
Grower—50c each, three for one dollar. 
Orders received now. 


G. E. BROWNELL 


R. F. D. 2 Glens Falls, N. Y. 

















Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
‘‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
fs your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada, $1.85 
Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 











IRIS You will be pleased with the high 
quality and low price of the fol- 
lowing collection—Cardinal, Labor, Le Cor- 
rege, L’Aiglon, Midgard, Nymph, Souv. d'L. 
Michaud, White & Gold,—all for $2.00 cash. 
Postage Prepaid. Other money-saving col- 
lections. Send for list. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754—45th Ave. S. W Seattle, Wash. 



























le ne —— ae 
Now cutin 1/6 the Time—Save arms and 


back—Get a smoother, cleaner job 
HEDGSHEAR was first shown to enthusi- 
astic crowds at the New York International 

Flower Show in March. Works on new vi- 
brationless principle. Just hold HEDGSHEAR 
at right level and walk. 6,000 cuts per min- 
ute, Cannot jam. Cuts light or tough 
branches easily—hedges, shrubbery or grass. 
Weighs only 5% lbs. Runs from any lighting 
socket. Made by electric tool specialists 
with 20 years experience. 

_ Write for free demonstration—no obliga- 
tion. Distributors needed in some Territories. 
Write for details. 

SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1720 N, Salina St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
ELECTRIC VIBRATIONLESS 
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FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 

Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.), 
January issue: 

If your Tulips are set six inches deep, I 
would prefer Geraniums or Petunias to 
follow. Either may be filled in between 
the Tulips as soon as the petals have 
dropped. This allows the Tulip bulbs to 
ripen well and continue to give satisfac- 
tory bloom for several years. 

If Petunias are used, a solid color may 
be maintained if desired. They will also 
self-sow and the bed would need little care 
except heavy application of plant food and 
light spading in the Fall, after Petunias 
have been killed by frost. 

H. D. HEMENWAy, ( Mass.) 


INFORMATION ON ORNITHOGALUM 
Answering Ralph E. Figert, (Ohio) : 
Ornithogalum comprise several hardy 
species. They are most valuable for 
naturalizing, or planting in small clumps 
under shrubbery. They have a_ strong 
fragrance. Damp, well-drained soil suits 
them. Plant in September or October in 
small groups three or four inches apart, 
covering three or four-inches deep. 

Nutans has_ orange-colored 
Blooms in April. 

Umbelatum has green-and-white-colored 
flowers. Blooms in May. 

Arabicon has white flowers. 
foot. Blooms in june. 

HELEN P. THurRsTON, (Penna.) 


flowers. 


Height one 


GROWING BLAZING STAR 

Answering Mrs. H. A. Mills, (Pa.), 
August issue, on how to grow Liatris: 

Last year I brought in several clumps 
from the roadside while in bloom, cutting 
off the bloom spikes for bouquets. I wish 
you could see them right now. They are 
at least twice as tall as when they grow 
in the clay bank beside the road, also the 
bloom spikes are very much larger and 
deeper in color, showing what a _ rich 
garden loam will do. They should be put 
in the background. I really think they or 
any other wild flower are more beautiful in 
its native state. 

HARRIET DANIELSON, (Ia.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PENTSTEMON 
Answering Wm. G. Bremerk, (Penna.) : 
A Pentstemon plant set out in rich soil 

—in partial shade, early in April—bloomed 
the latter part of June. Had very beau- 
tiful pink, bell-shaped flowers. Is about 
18 inches high, and since the Fall rains 
came, has grown into a fine plant. 
They are perfectly hardy here in Iowa. 
Mrs. SAMUEL H. Watt, (Iowa) 


CARE OF SANSEVIERA 

Answering Mrs. Ellen M. Trent, (N. C.), 
November issue: 

This plant is one of the easiest to grow 
in the house in Winter, and out-of-doors in 
Summer. It will not stand freezing tem- 
peratures, but grows and thrives, even if 
neglected. It does not want to be kept 
too wet,—a good wetting once a week is 
sufficient. Slightly-sandy loam, with a 
teaspoonful of vigero fertilizer seems to 
make the plant put on more leaves for me. 
A common name for this plant is Sword 
Plant on account of its sword-like leaves. 
It will grow and thrive in a dark corner, 
but it also likes some sunshine, if there 
is a sunshiny spot to spare. As the 
plant grows and fills the pot, pieces can 
be taken off and set in other pots. A half- 
leaf, or spear, will grow and make roots 
in coarse sand. 


Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y.) 





BRAND’S 1933 INTRODUCTORY 


Iris Collection 


14 wonderful and beautiful iris, covering 
the world’s best, in all different colors. 
Every one an iris that will please the most 
exacting: 

Alabaster, pure glistening waxy white. vows Me 0 
Ambassadeur, rich aristocratic bronze red. 25 
Apache, one of the very brightest reds.... 25 
Brandywine, beautifully formed light blue 
WAVONGEr .... ce eeecccsscceccscccccsencecsses 
Bruno, immense deep rich red purple........ 
Caroline E. Stringer, superb pure light pink. 


i estnut, yellow blend with odd touch of 

SOE. n.n:5.6.0'00 2 000 000840 sb 4865020 ne 0peecvese 50) 
1 Geo. J. Tribolet, one of best of all red purples .35 
1 Duke of York, tall, large, pure light blue... 25 
1 Morning Splendor, large silky violet red te 25 
1 Prairie Gold, best pure deep yellow... 25 
1 Princess Wenonah, pleasing pink with beauti 

ee Pe nnn k.x0.054 004655 0605050006000000%0 08 50 
1 Shekinah, tall fine light yellow......... a .25 
{ Taj Mahal, best standard pure white........ .50 
A SORAL. VARA Ges onccccc00c000200 $5.20 


All for $4.00 Prepaid 
. . . and with every order received by July 15th we 
will include: 
FREE | Gobelin Red, a dark oxblood red, value $3.00 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault Minnesota 








ORIENTAL POPPY 
CHERRY MEADOW SUNSET 


Apricot streaked orange-salmon. Artistic and appeal- 
ing, $2.00 each. To be delivered after Aug. 10. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham, Mass. 








OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 
12 Rock Garden Plants, our se- 
lection - -©- © «© «© «© §2,50 
25 Rock Garden Plants, our se- 
lection - - = = = - $5.00 
12 Mixed varieties Sedums, our 
selection - - - - - - $1.50 
Many Beautiful Varieties Included in These 


Collections 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road - - Greens Farms, Conn. 











A Safe Garden Guide 


For practical, sound information on gardening, 
read the Gardeners’ Chronicle every month. 
Complete, dependable, and timely, there is 
nothing else like it, and it costs only 25c per 
copy. 

Special offer—13 months for $2.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Oriental Poppies 


LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
SURE TO BLOOM NEXT YEAR 
Do not confuse these plants with cheap 
seedlings often offered. Our plants are 
grown from cuttings and are true to name 


and color. Per 

Each six 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful clear pink....... $0.35 $1.95 
Perrys-White—large white bloom. ‘ .35 1.95 
Olympia—Early. Double salmon orange. .35 1.95 
Cerise Bedder—large bright cerise red. 25 81.25 
Orange King—deep orange Very large -25 1.25 


Lulu A. Neely—Finest of all. Large 

dark red, very beautiful........ re 1.00 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, six plants in 
all, $2.25. All plants postpaid Order Now. De- 
livery in late July or August when plants are dormant. 


$1.00 bargains for immediate planting. 
Order Now 


{2 Red leaf Barberry 2 yr old $1.00 postpaid 

5 Fine Climbing roses 2 yr. including Pauls Scarlet 

5 Assorted Bush Roses 2 yr. Fine plants 

10 Fine rock plants All different 

2 Large Beauty Bush 3 ft. 

4 Cotoneaster Horizontalis, fine evergreen with red 

berries 

Free Bargain List of Peonies, tris, Tulips, Hyacinth, 

Lilacs, Rock Plants and other items 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 
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BEWARE! 


INSECT LEGIONS 
NOW IN FULL ATTACK! 


Don’t trust your garden’s precious beauty to 
~ uncertain protection of unproved insecti- 
cides. 

Don’t risk burning or otherwise harming your 
plants and shrubs with chemical compounded 
at home. 

Don’t fuss with mixing, stirring, straining— 
economy of time.-and efficiency in results dic- 
tate the use of 


Wilsons 
“OK”? PLANT SPRAY 


The spray that for over a quarter century has 
been preserving the beauty of great estates as 
well as small gardens. Safe under all condi- 
tions, constant in strength. and composition, 
simple to use—merely dilute with water. 
Wilson’s OK Plant Spray has won the ap- 
proval of officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write for 
prices and folder F-6. 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 
Springfield, New Jersey 














AMERICAN 


IRIS Try some of the beautiful Native Iris; 

gorgeous reds, yellows, whites; two- 
inch dwarfs to seven-foot Louisiana Giants. 
From Alaska, Canada, and twenty states; 
48-page illustrated catalog Free. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 








The 
American Iris Society 


invites the flower world to join its 
organization and _ receive the _ benefit 
of its Bulletins which are published 
quarterly in the interest of Iris growers. 


Annual membership $3.00 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


129 Church St. New Haven, Conn, 











‘flower Yjrower 


LEAF-SPOT ON IRIS 


Answering Albert Ferguson, 
January, 1933, issue: 


Iris leaf-spot where present is usually 
prevalent on Irises grown in soil deficient 
in lime. The disease is often present on 
the leaves in Spring, but becomes more 
noticeable in late Summer or early Fall. 
The spots, examined by a reading glass, 
are covered by small black dots. The 
microscope reveals these dots to be tufts 
of separate fungous threads passing 
through the stomata of the leaf and bear- 
ing spores at their apices. These spores 
are distributed by wind, rain, and by leaf- 
contact. 

Clean culture, and the burning of all 
diseased leaves as soon as noted, is there- 
fore good practice. If the plants are badly 
infected, cut the tops off in the Fall, and 
carefully burn over the entire planting. 
After burning over the plants, dust them 
and the surrounding soil with hydrated 
lime so that plants and soil are perceptibly 


(Nebr.), 


whitened. Just before a shower is a good 
time to do this. Scratch the lime into the 
soil. 


Epwin H. Grarron, (N. J.) 


APHIS ON POND LILIES 

Answering J. C. Baum, (N. C.), January, 
1933, issue: 

The best way to destroy the Aphis on 
the Pond Lilies is to wash them off into the 
pool with a strong spray from a pressure 
system or with a force pump. If you have 
gold fish or minnows in your pool, they will 
make quick work of them once they are in 
the water. Hose the plants every day for 
two or three days, going over the plants 
carefully and knocking the Aphis off into 
the water, as some will no doubt escape the 
first hosing. Black Leaf 40 nicotine solu- 
tions diluted according to directions and 
sprayed on the leaves, taking care to touch 
all the Aphis, will do the job too, but the 
hose is usually as satisfactory, and does 
not leave the plants and blossoms looking 
quite so unsightly. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, ( Wis.) 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finer Varieties in Strong, Two-year-old, Field-grown, Dormant Roots for July and August 
delivery—Numeral denotes ultimate height—six sold at dozen rate—shipped prepaid and 
packing free for cash with order. Early ordering recommended. 


— QUEEN—32”—True apricot, silky Each Dozen 
WRN gu cchuea cia ae cio hoc edena’s ais sae soe $ .35 $3.50 


Beauty OF LIVERMERE—39”—Very dark 


RE EE i isc acdide te rednaehaneensseaee 75 7.50 
BRIGHTNESS—28”—Orange scarlet ........ -50 5.00 
CAVALIER—A recent introduction, promises 

A I ac te ow kocae | 
CERISE BEAUTY—32”—Light cerise....... 50 5.00 


COLONEL BOWLES—26”—Pale apricot with 


EE I nn 0.5 db wand whee binhwe whine 1.50 
ee ~—30’—Old-rose pink, silky text- 
ST eS eT EA ae 50 500 
DUKE OF TECK—24”—Large orange-red. 75 7.50 
A. BOWLES—Delicate pink-apricot...... . wee 
EDNA PERRY—28”—A bright pink of very 
ee eer yee -75 7.50 
ENFIELD BEAUTY—26”—A beautiful sal- 
mon with maroon base...........ceseeees -25 2.50 


GOLD OF OPHIR—New, a large golden- 
Dt inn Cee h eat ks-ae hee ete eheseheneaeaae 10 00 
GOLDSMITH—24”—Medium _ sized flower, 
orange-yellow 
GOLIATH—A brilliant scarlet with short 
stem and immense flowers................ 75 
RAND MOGUL—34”—Reddish orange, im 
mense flowers 
HARMONY—Satiny texture of a deep rosy- 
Oe eee 75 
HENRIt CAYEAUX—30”—Old-rose shading 
into . on color 


= —42”—A bright red on tall, strong 
aia Rael eies a icarin £ ark (Cag sel dv ba ahah desea wk soc 75 7.50 
JEANNIE MAWSON—A very large and 
MOOMEENUL SORE GRDMIOM. 20.50 scccccccccccecs -50 
OYCE—48”--Radiance Rose color and first 
I 2 i. oo. ecanhe nmaieie-basaare 35 3.50 
LIGHTNESS—26”—Soft rose with ruffied 
SE ATER Ohh ank.ecnssndnwteseenewn cee 75 7,50 
LORD LAMBOURNE—A light red with 
ED hos cnniuhecetseeee cea 75 


Sb seas hesacaseaee'nekascanwale 50 5.00 


pe aaARas ents whincnthes ee’ 50 5.00 


Each Dozen 
LULA A. NEELEY—A free blooming deep 


UM oad ee aks cue en atch he akan tee $3.0) 
MAHOGAN Y—44”—Mahogany and Purple, a 
DS OPE AOAC -75 $7.50 
MAGNIF ICUS. 30’—-A large deep scarlet.. -50 
AHONEY—44”- Reddish mahogany ...... 50 5.00 
MENE LIK—32”—Red, medium height, late 
RSE EE TIE ere rere 35 ©6350 
MRS, J. HAWKINS—28”—A free flowering 
TUE OF GEOOe PARE. wc cccccccecccesscecs -50 5.00 
= PERRY—29”—A very pretty salmon- 
LA I OEE FOE -50 5.00 
NANGY_38"—_Deep crimson with = glossy 
black blotches at base..............-05: -50 5.00 
NEGRILLON—30”—-A vivid carmine, thrives 
i Mn... sss scneensedsneeekeg.n00s 75 7.50 
OLYMPIA—32”—-Very early, golden salmon, 
OO OEE 35 ©6359 
PERFECTION—32”—A deep pink with large 
EE «Nib 'aks-5 nth bbagbkekeue sabe ents 75 7.50 
PINK BEAUTY—32”—A large clear pink 
Pe OR... 5 6nceabsseenmengctece 35 3.50 
PRINCESS ENA—34”—A salmon-pink with 
EPO -50 5.00 
ROSERPINE—36”—A very fine beautiful 
i SS. 4 5-0-6-5.66-0:0:3 6-00.00: -75 7.50 
— FLAME—A tall growing clear red with 
I NE NII: «6 0 6.5:6-0.6.5 <:0'6 0400-000, 5.00 
ROYAL SCARLET—31”—A very __ bright 
scarlet with immense flowers.............. -35 3.50 
SALMON KING—An improved form of 
tt Mn. 56 citberceneebabatasdany. -50 


SALMON QUEEN—28”—A true salmon color .35 3.50 
TOREADOR—Of mammoth sae, dark crim- 


son with large black blotch............... 5.00 
WATTEAU—22”—Dainty, new and _= rare, 
witha Coral with no black................. Sr 
E—40”—reddish crimson ......... 1.00 10.00 


Lc 
WONDERKIND Son cerise with crinkled 
s, a German introduction............ GOP 2... 
WURTEMBERGIA.-40° ’—A tall scarlet color .75 7.50 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


Siebenthaler Avenue and Catalpa Drive 


Dayton, Ohio 
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“Jumbo’’ mixed packet con- 
PAI Mi Suis many varieties of seeds, 
for elegant house 
plants for northern indoor gardens with 2 Cc 
directions for growing..........se.eesees 
12 Palm Plants, 6 different named ponent 6 $] .00 
to 18 in. tall as to species, safely wrapped 


10 Tropical House Plants, all different. $1-00 


PestpatG BF cccccccccccce eccccccccccccccces 

2 Amaryllis Equestris (Barbadoes Lily)......... 50c 
1 Tillandsia (Air Plant or Wild Pine)......... 5@c 
1 Crinum Lily (Spider BE BONE) . ccccccseeee 50c 
1 Pedilanthus (Devil’s Backbone)............... 25c 
1 Water Hyacinth (for pool)............seeeees 25¢ 
Spanish Moss (Hanging Basket Specialty). —- 
1 pkt. Brazilian Pepper Seed.............. > ae 
1 Turks Cap (flowering plant)...............+.- 10c 





Above all postpaid. With each order of 50c or more 
of plants we will enclose one plant Free. With each 
order of 50c or more of seeds 1 packet Free. 

Send money carefully wrapped, no stamps. Free 
folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock Garden Spe- 
cialties, etc, Also large special list of plants which we 
are offering at 10c each. Write Dept. 2, 


SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY, Clearwater, Florida 











CUTTING GARDEN 


12 each. BLUE BACHELOR’S BUTTON, Yellow and 
bronze ZINNIA, SALPIGLOSSIS, ASTER SOUTH- 
COTE mauve, single English hybrid CALENDULA. 
Buff PHLOX DRUMMONDI, MARIGOLD Robert 
Beist and Guinea Gold, LARKSPUR Oxford blue, 
BROWALLIA elata. 

$5.00 (Express collect) 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 











Framingham Centre, Mass. Catalog 
GARDEN 


4 “foous. I 


Pruning Shears, Grass Shears, 
Trowel, Cultivator. Adjustable 
shear blades of High Carbon 
Steel. Hard wood handles. All 
tools rugged, heavy duty type. 
Last a —_ Painted red to 









, Lancaster, Pa. 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


No more stock to offer for this season. Thanks. 








NEW AMARYLLIS SEED 


Freshly gathered seed of the Giant Flower- 
ing Amaryllis, saved in Holland from plants 
showing a marvelous diversity of coloring. 
Sow now for quick germination. 15 seed 
pkt. 25c; 100 seeds for $1.25. 

Write Dept. Z for list of Seed Rarities. 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 








GOLF -SWING WEED CUTTER 


MAKES WEED CUTTING A PLEASURE 
Giving you a great opportunity to practice your shots 
and clear your lawn of dandelions and other weeds 
Balanced same as your golf irons, las a_ hickory 
handle and a malleable iron head. Price Only $1.00 
postpaid. No catalogue. 

NATIONAL PATTERN WORKS, Dept. G. 

641 So. 29 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











FOR JUNE WE SUGGEST 


ARTEMESIA LACTIFLORA—Yall growing plant of 
fine foliage with heads of small milk-white flowers, 
blooming in August and September. Fine in baskets 
with Glads. 


ARTEMESIA SILVER KING—Valued for its silvery 
foliage; used as a filler in bouquets and dries well 
for winter bouquets. 

PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINICA—(False Dragonhead) 
Goes well with Glads; grows 3-4 feet high, with 
long spikes of delicate pink blossoms in July and 
August. 

Above Perennials Each 20¢ — Doz. $1.75 Prepaid 


NEW HEMOROCALLIS—Mrs. A. HI. Austin—One of 
the new Betscher Iybrids—Blooms are a rich cad- 
mium orange, 444-5 inches. Delightfully crimped- 
free bloomer—delicious fragrance. Roots each $2. 00 
prepaid. 

These and all of Mrs. Austin’s new varieties of Glads, 

together with special bulletins on care of Glads, are 

listed in our 1933 catalog. Write for it now. 


ELM HILL FARM 


R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 


Exclusive eee ~ for Austin Trial Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio 
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Why let blight kill Delphinium plants? 
EVERY GARDEN CAN GROW 


Healthy Delphinium 


They grow more beautiful and cost much 
less by following our pamphlet on “How to 
Grow Delphinium.” We will include one 
FREE with every $2 order. 


Blooming size plants Each Dozen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain............. $0.15 $1.50 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain......... 15 1.50 
Belladonna, light blue................ -10 =1.00 
Bellamosum, dark blue.......... ned ee -10 §=1.00 
Elatum, Hybriedum Indigo........... 10 =1.00 
Chimes BUC ccccccccccccccccccccccce -08 .75 
Chinese White ..ccccccccccccccccccces .08 .75 


Potted Perennials 


May be planted all summer. Plant the bor- 
der or rockery with these vigorous plants. 
A few samples from our list of bargains. 


Alyssum Saxtile Compactum 6ce—Columbine Long 
spurred 7e—Chrysanthemum Japanese Mountain 10c 
—Iris Germainia in variety 5e—Liatris, Kansas Gay 
Feather 8c—Chelone Barbara Coccinea 6e—Dianthus 
Deltoides 6c—Pyrethram LRoseum, all colors 6c— 
Saponaria Ocymoides 6c—Veronica Amethystina 6c. 


Send for Complete List. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Lyons, Kansas 
Perennial growers Delphinium specialists 


















CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 
J B a sister for booklet. SKIL- 


IN 
STON AVE., CHICAGO. 
Free demonstration 








NEW AND RARE 
GARDEN 
ARISTOCRATS 


Illustrated Price List Free. Show your 

friends these colorful fascinating rare 

plants in your Garden. They are dif- 

ferent. Money-saving because > grow 

them. Send for yours TODAY 

1 New Thomsen Blue Spruce. 
Bluest of all. Our yerned 





ara .00 
( Japanese Magnolia, Pink. 8-10”...... eee $1.00 
4 Rare Rockery Evergreens. Yews & Juniper. $1.00 
2 New Silver Juniper, 12-18”..........0e0, 1.00 
3 Red Delphinium. Colit tvpe.............+. $1.°0 
10 Choice Rockery Plants. Sedum & Cactus.. $1.00 
2 Jap. Blood-cutleaf Maple. Very eghe. 8-10” $1.00 
1 New Red Flow. Dogwood. 12-18”......... $1.00 


(Add 20c for Postage and yeas 





P« 


Themsen Nursery Co. Mansfield. 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 


The most striking note of the June garden. 


Onl 
Choice varieties, all different, true to d 
name and labeled, guaranteed two year 


6 oid roots, the kind that should flourish $ 
in your garden with ordinary — 
120 named Poppies. 600 named Irises. 

named Peonies. List free. 


ROY V. ASHLEY NURSERY, 
172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Prepaid 














| Want Healthy 





S PLANTS 2 


Destructive diseases of a and Vegetable 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit an Orna- 
mental Trees can be absolutely prevented 
and controlled by spraying with the new 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
Remarkably effective on Roses, Del Asters, 
\, Zinnfas, Snapdragons, ee Sweet Peas, —— 
\f Phlox, Beans, Tomatees, Apples, Peaches, Cherri 
|, Plums, ete. Contrels Scale neects and Red etter. 
|? Spray as seon as growth starts and throughout the 
season. Pleasant and easy to use. 


{ Home Garden Tube 20 " 75 cts.; 3-2- 

. Bottle es 100 . - Ib.,° . 25- 
Ge Tea Fee soe tae hepsaae oe Warman. 

FREE: “‘How, When, What to Spray.”’ Write for Folder D 

‘ ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis. 





“Flower SYyrow-erw 


ROOTING CUTTINGS OF SHRUBS IN WATER 
Answering Mrs. Wm. Godfrey, (S. C.) : 


The late Professor Wickson, ene of the 
world’s greatest horticulturists, said that 
anything may be grown from a cutting IF 
you get the right conditions. Many plants 
may be started by placing cuttings in 
water; but the people who make a busi- 
ness of growing cuttings depend, I believe, 
entirely on damp sand The exact treatment 
depends on the particular kind of plant— 
likewise the best time. Some plants may 
be started almost any day in the year, while 
others require a certain condition or degree 
of advancement of the piece of plant. 

I would suggest Mrs. Godfrey’s trying a 
box of sand in conjunction with vessels of 
water for the same kind of plant, to see 
what relative success she has. But it must 
be remembered that one kind will not es- 
tablish a rule. The sand should be clean, 
and it should be sterilized by heating, dry- 
ing, or soaking with boiling water. Soil 
or fertilizers are really not desirable. A 
little charcoal might well be mixed with 
the sand to counteract tendency for mold 
to start. After the plants have started 
roots, they may be transplanted, but should 
not be shocked by too rich a soil. 

Fuchsias and Roses root easily in water, 
but I have had better luck with a heavy 
black clay soil. 

I recently visited a non-commercial hot- 
house where countless cuttings were being 
started. They ranged through many sorts 
from Fuchsias to Pines and Cedars. When 
I suggested giving the nurseryman some 
cuttings of an Exotie shrubby tree. he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. thinking not in the 
least about whether it was the right time. 
He stuck the cuttings in a sand box with 
full confidence that he would soon be setting 
them out in spots already chosen. 


Louis A, SANCHEz, (Calif.) 





TIGRIDIA QUESTION 

Answering Tigridia question of Ralph E. 
Figert, (Ohio), page 368, August issue: 

I have Tigridias planted in full sun, semi- 
shade, and full shade, in my back yard in 
the heart of the city. The bulbs were 
planted 2 inches deep on June 6th in or- 
dinary garden soil previously treated with 
a liberal supply of bone meal, arsenate of 
lead, and fine tobacco dust. The semi-shade 
and full sun bloomed in seven weeks and 
have continued to this date (Aug. 10th). 
Those in full shade, which were planted 
under a tree, are in bud and will open next 
week, 

The bulbs were set in circular clumps 
3 inches apart right over my Tulip bulbs. 
I do not lift my Tulip bulbs after bloom- 
ing but leave them in the ground until 
October when they are reset. In this way 
I gain time with annuals and summer bulbs 
in the same bed. 

Full sun is the best condition. The 
Tigridia is not a cut flower;—eight hours 
is its limit. The surprise is to see a flower 
pop out every three days out of the same 
stem 

Moriz BERNSTEIN, ( Penna.) 


RIBBON GRASS 


Friend Keech speaks of Ribbon Grass as 
if it were scarce. Perhaps it is, but I have 
always plenty of it and have no difficulty 
in keeping it in bounds. It is Phalaris 
arundinacea, accent on the second syllable. 
I understand that the adjective “arundi- 
nacea” alludes to Arundo donax, one of the 
ornamental plants which has been forgotten; 
I think it was called New Zealand Flax— 
a tropical grass. 

Look in the list of “Yours for the Asking,” 
page 81, February for advertisers of Hardy 
and Rock Plants. 


Geo. S. Wooprvurr, (Iowa.) 
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HANTON 


for GARDENERS 


SCENTLESS — INVISIBLE 
IMMEDIATELY EFFECTIVE 


The way to keep your hands in the pink of con- 
dition is to protect them. 


HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be ysed without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 


washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natural oils and is 
free from alkali. A gardener reports. that 


HANTON will prevent ivy poisoning. 


HANTON 
50c for a 2-oz. 


is obtainable at the address below at 
bottle, prepaid. Garden Club Special: 
six 2-0z. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Clubs, six 8-oz. size, 
prepaid, $4. 


THE HANTON COMPANY 





Box 666-F Pleasantville, New York 

s Garden Club Sales 
Agents Wanted: and Flower Shows 
are already making money selling HANTON. 


Members acting as agents in spare time are making 
$15 to $20 a week profit. By demonstration it 


sells readily. HANTON is a boon to outdoor and 
office workers. Let us know at the above address 


if you will be an agent for HANTON. 
WATER LILIES 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS N 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify your yard inex- 
pensively. Charming effects at little cost. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUS KIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 349 - Independence, Ohio 














THE FINEST 


_ BEGINNERS 
Iris Collection 


EVER OFFERED 


20 Varieties $2.00 
Midgard Morning Splendor 
June Bride Ambassadeur 
Asia Zada 
Gretchen Lord of June 
Acacia Rose Alcazar 
Gold Imperial Prairie Gold 
Seminole Susan Bliss 
Princess Beatrice Snowbound 
Queen Caterina Julia Marlowe 
B. Y. Morrison Dream 


One super-plant each variety, labeled, of course, $2.00 
THE IRIS GARDEN Overland Park, Kans. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Splendid seedling plants from 3” pots in all shades 
of dark blue, light blue and mauve, guaranteed to 
bloom this season. 


PRICE—$3.00 per dozen; 








$20.00 per hundred 
sou tT’sS 


Central & Ridgedale Aves. MADISON, N. J. 














1 


LAWN 
of WE ros 





a 
Z Here’sa positiveWEED KILL- 
ER—guaranteed to RID YOUR 
iM LAWN of dandelions, buckhorn, 
Te apstoek dock, thistle and other 
rooted, and crown-rooted 
DS in 24 hours. 


WEED-TOX Roce Net Marm 
Easily and quickly applied without 









injury grass or other desirable 
Reo making it impossible 
or W 


to revive, even after ag A 

cation. One dollar beett 

sufficient’ for the average law: Sent 
with yenay 





no mix fixi 4 rin use, 

oe mine (7 aguas 
Vv. & M. PRODUCTS co. 
329 W. D., Galesburg, Mic’ 


does the 
WORK 
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Colorful New Violas 


Among the selected alpine and hardy herbaceous 
plants in our complete catalogue we list this unusual 
and delightful collection of Violas. 


Arkwright Ruby Bosniaca 
Bowle’s Black Cyclops 
Florariensis Gracilis 
Haslemere Jersey Jewel 
Yellow Queen Ilona 

One plant each of above............ $2.00 


Write for America’s most complete list of rare alpine, 
perennial, and annual seeds and selected plants. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 
Painesvillle, Ohio. 

















 HILL’S IRISES 
my x A card will get our new FREE 
TRS \ CATALOG, featuring many new 
eet varieties. 

fr J Depression Prices 
Nes | HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 











FOR BEST 


PLANT NOW &€sutts 


10 NEW ROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1.00 prepaid 
to you. 1 Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwarf Pine, 1 
Dwarf Rocky Mt. Holly, 1.Colorado Silver Spruce, 
1 Mountain Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 Rocky Moun- 
tain Blue Columbine, 2 Mountain Viola, hardy pansy, 
1 Kinniskinic, the red berried evergreen. Plants are 
3 years old. A special offer to you prepaid for $1.00 


H. D. BELCHER BROOK FOREST, COLO. 


















te, New HAMPSHIRE 


REDS 


One of the 
Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 


Send for catalog explaining our 15-year 8-point BAL- 
ANCED BREEDING.  Pedigreed, trapnested. State 
bloodtested. Profits Sure with Broilers or Layers. 
Hatches weekly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HUBBARD FARMS'~ Box 208 Walpole, N. H. 








STOP THAT BEETLE! 


a | & insect pests away from rose 


bushes and other flowers w.th 
this Protector. A strong, lightweight 
wire framework with fine mosquito- 
netting cover. Anchors firmly to 
gr und. Flowers bi in absol 
safety from ravages of Japanese bee- 
tles, rose bugs, etc. Qui: kly accessi- 
ble through top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports spreading branches. Easily 
“nested’’, in small space, for winter 
storage. Three sizes — cost but little. 
Free Booklet. Write Dept. F ,— 


~ALL. mFG. CO. Riverton, N. J. 




















EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
.. Plants, trees and 
» hot house methods. 
etc. All told by E. C. Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on angeeee. - 
able $1 a month if satisfied. 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher's risk. Garden 
foider free. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. v.45 
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Gumfinger Rakes remove dead leaves and trash 1 
from flower beds and lawns. Springy rubber 
teeth won’t dig into ground, clog up with leaves i 
or injure grass. Guaranteed for 3 years. 16 
inch size $1 postpaid. Money back if not satis- 1 


fied. 
THE SABIN MACHINE CO 
= Carnegie Ave. Dept. B Cleveland, O. 


Flower Srowenrw 


CARDINAL CLIMBER FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. Frank B, Hunt, (N. Y.), 
September issue: 

I am inclined to think that seeds may 
have worked down into angle worm bur- 
rows and become lost. It is a fact that 
angle worms will draw the ends of foliage, 
also lawn clippings and similar material 
into opening of burrow. Try removing the 
old soil to a depth of six or more inches 
and filling in with a new, rich mixture— 
decayed manure, clean, ’fertile garden soil 
and so on. Seeds may be carefully filed to 
hasten germination, or they may be soaked 
in water until slightly tender. The latter 
method does just as well and is easier. 
Cover about one-fourth inch deep—a trifle 
more will do no harm—and do not press 
down too firmly. In dry weather, water 
at planting, and keep moistened. The first 
leaves are similar to those of the Morning 
Glory. Beginners are cautioned not to pull 
up any plants, in ground where Morning 
Glories have been grown, until true leaves 
have developed. In 1931, by following 
above method, along south side of building, 
I had some successful Cardinal Climbers. 
In 1932, in same place, but with soil more 
shaded by large plants and perhaps sour, 
the Vines were a disappointment. For some 
reason, Scarlet Runner Beans did not reach 
the height in ’32 as during previous year. 
A packet of Drummond’s Phlox and Ver- 
benas, sown in open ground, resulted in 
three plants, but Centaureas and Blue Lace 
Flower, from the same source, sowed the 
same day, in same soil, but in different 
part of garden, did well enough. 

BENJAMIN KEeEcH, (N. Y.) 





PEAT AS A MULCH ON DELPHINIUMS 

Answering J. H. Baker, Ind.: 

I have used peat as a mulch around 
Delphiniums and find it works excellently. 
Peat, of course, is acid and can be lightly 
sprinkled with lime—though I did not do 
it. I am inclined to think, from a good 
many years’ experience in raising Delphini- 
ums, that the acid soil bugaboo is some- 
what exaggerated. I raise a good many 
plants every year irom cuttings of my 
choicest ones, and always pot up the rooted 
cuttings in at least half, preferably all, 
leaf-mold soil, which is acid. They seem to 
grow faster and the loss from rotting is 
practically nil in leaf mold; but I do lose 
some when potting in limed ordinary loam. 
This Spring I mulched a bed of 300 plants, 
seed sown January 27 of this year, with 
peat; these plants began blooming in June 
and have leaves 12 and 13. inches in 
diameter; some of the stalks are nearly an 
inch in diameter, so there ean scarcely have 
been any bad effect. One plant from seed 
sown last August, also mulched with peat, 
has flowers 314 inches in diameter. 


E. D. Crowt, (Calif. ) 


TIGRIDIA QUESTION 

Answering Ralph E. Figert, (Ohio.) : 

Tigridias bloom second year from seed. 
Does equally well in sun _ or_ shade 
(partial). Plant four inches apart in rich, 
moist soil, two months of large, gorgeous 
bloom will follow. 

Tulips like a dry bed to sleep. Condi- 
tions favorable to Tigridias would probably 
cause them to rot. Tigridias not hardy. 
Treat as Gladiolus. 


Mrs. Etta M. Situ, (Calif. ) 


EDELWEISS 
This plant about which Frank Nauman 
writes is seldom found in catalogues but 
we have seen it in one, McGregor Bros., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Rutu Jacoss, (Ind.) 
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Who says Depression? 
Forget it. Let us look for the 


bright side! ! Our 
PEONIES PHLOX 


DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS, Etc. 


have grown even better because ail through 
the so-called ‘‘hard times’’ we have had more 
time to cultivate and care for them. We now 
have large stocks of strong, healthy plants, and 
shall be pleased to share our pets with YOU 
and your friends, 
100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named varieties 
(not labeled) $5.00 
seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cents 
Ask for catalogue and see how we use our 
customers. We will try to make of you a 
ermanent customer and enthusiastic booster. 
ours for Returning Prosperity and a more 
Beautiful America. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Delphinium 











GENUINE BRONZE DIALS 








ee ME vies cricaaac $1.50 
ME 66:0. c0cccesee 3.00 
PT 6 vccdcnneeee 4.00 
 : éssmwesenean 5.00 
Cash with order 10% less. Post- 


age paid Write 
Specialty Literature. 


LANNON DIAL CO. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


for Garden 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


DON’T LET DISEASE 
SPOIL YOUR GARDEN 


Have beautiful, healthy plants, Flowers, Vegetables, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Spray as soon as growth starts with the new 


Ansul Colloidal Sulphur 


Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, Zinnias, Snapdragons, 
Lilies, Sweet Peas, Phlox, Dahlias, Beans, Toma- 
toes, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, etc. Kills 
Red Spiders and Scale Insects. Frequent spraying 
brings success. Home Garden Tube 75c. Makes 20 
gals. 3-lb. bottle makes 100 gals., as wanted, $1.50. 
Larger packages lower. At seed stores. Order from 
factory if dealer cannot supply. ‘How to Spray’ 
sent Free. 

ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Marinette, Wis, 











GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can’t 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregon 




















ORIENTAL POPPIES 


AND EXHIBITION QUALITY PEONITIES 


World's choicest varieties oriental 
poppies including the new Neely 
introductions. 26 fine varieties. 
Also world’s finest and highest 
quality peonies from carefully 
selected, large healthy field 
grown stock. Exhibition quality 
Auglaize 5-eye divisions produce 
strong, healthy plants. Over 200 
varieties including all those The 
American Peony Society rate 
9.0 and over. 
Write for Bulletins and Prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 22, Van Wert, Ohio 








